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Edttorial 


TO THE PIONEER OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY. 


But bolder they who first offcast 

_ Their moorings from the habitable past 
And ventured chartless on the sea 
Of storm-engendering liberty. 


President Eliot on the Peristyle of the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 
> o> 


Tue fight which our Englishbrethren have 
been making for undenominational schools 
has been vain. On the 15th of March the 
‘London School Board by a vote of 27 to 21 
passed the circular of instructions to teach- 
ersin the Board Schools, ordering them to 
teach belief in ‘‘God the Father, God the 
Son and God the Holy Ghost,” 


> oo 
In quoting from the Woman's Journal last 


week, we fell into the error of stating that 
Mrs. Frost's ordination was by a Univer- 
Salist council. Rev. Mr. Johonnot calls at- 
tention to this and states that in fact it was 
a Congregational council which examined Mrs. 
Frost, and he adds—what most Liberals 
know—that it is no new thing for women to 


be ordained in the Universalist Church. 
<> oe 


THE attention now given to social prob- 
lems is illustrated in one way by the extent 
to which the Single Tax reform is discussed 
in the best periodicals of the country. 
William Lloyd Garrison in Zhe Christian 
Register and in The Arena, McCrackan, the 
historian, Hamlin Garlin, the novelist, and 
other able men, are presenting this theory 


to the public in a most painstaking way. 
—-— 
Tue following from a correspondent who 


did not find the majority triumph at a recent 
election is worthy of reprinting just now, and 
Many a defeated candidate at the Spring 
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election may find therein legitimate consola- 
tion and inspiration. ‘‘The candidate won 
a defeat but is not sorry, The best politics 
is that which acts upon politics from with- 


out and above and not from within and from 
below,” 


—= o> 
Rev. Mr. Jupy, of Davenport, and Rev. 
Mr. Harvey, of Des Moines, have joined 


hands to do mission service for liberal reli- 
gious thought, O/d and New, the excellent 
monthly missionary published for some time 
by the Davenport parish, is now to be pub- 
lished also at Des Moines, Messrs. Judy and 
Harvey editing it jointly and providing a 
certain amount of ‘copy’ which is to be 
common to both editions, while the re- 
mainder of the contents will be different. 


We hope their success will be what their ef- 
forts and ability merit. 
—-> 

THE report of the Negro Conference, which 
we reprint this week, speaks for itself. It 
indicates the real problems and the true way 
of meeting them. Education, in the largest 
sense of the word, is what both the negro and 
the white man need; not schooling, but train- 
ing for the realities of life amid which they 
are to struggle. The report is a cheering 
one despite the low economic and moral 
conditions which it shows still prevail; cheer- 
ing, because it shows a hopeful, healthy, 
earnest attitude toward the future on the 
part of these belated brothers of ours, who 
areso manfully facing life as itis and depend- 
ing chiefly upon themselves for the ameliora- 
tion of their condition. 

tee 

It would seem that the era of cheap edu- 
cational advantages has indeed come, if 
other cities are as fortunate as Boston and 
Chicago. As will be seen from the item in 
our Notes from the Field column, the histo- 
rian Von Holst is to repeat his Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures on the French Revolution, at 
Sinai University-Extension Centre, and the 
price for a course (12 lectures) ticket is to 
be but $2.50. Chicago will value its adopted 
son no less for the golden opinions he has 
won at the American Athens. Of his recep- 
tion at the ‘‘Hub,’’ the Boston correspondent 
of the /nter-Ocean wrote: — 

Dr. von Holst’s lectures on the French Revolution before 
the Lowell Institute continue to attract audiences limited 
only by the size of Huntington Hall. Dr. von Holst fairly 
creates a new era in the annals of lectures, so vivid and 
vital and dramatic is he. One listens with breathless in- 


terest to this marvelous picture which a man who is almost 


the greatest of living historians presents of a turbulent and 


stormy period. 
yp 


WHILE we, in common with many others, 
are congratulating ourselves on the happy 
escape of this generation from much of the 
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theology that blights and trammels, it is well 
for us once in a while to remind ourselves 
that there still remains in the world a heavy 


investment of superstition and fear, basking 


under the name of religion. As a reminder 
in this direction, a friend attending religious 
service ata popular church not many hun- 
dred miles from Chicago recently copied 


from the hymn-book found in the pews, the 
following stanza:— 


HELL 1s Hor! 


O sinner, see your dangerous state— 
And think of Hell e’er ’tis too late. 
When worldly cares would drown each thought, 
Pray call to mind that Hell is hot! 
Still to increase your godly fears 
Let this be sounding in your ears, 
Still bear in mind that Hell is hot, 
Remember and forget it not. 
—t o> 


THE journalists of to-day, like the Athen. 
ians of Paul’s acquaintance, are always seek- 
ing some new thing; andthe manager of Zhe 
Morning Star, of Rockford, Ill., seems to 
have found it. It agreed to turn over the 
entire proceeds of the issue of Saturday, 
March 24, to the Ladies’ Union Aid Society, 
provided that edition should be prepared 
for the press entirely by women without ed- 
itorial experience, the S/ar turning over the 
editorial rooms, the services of the compos- 
itors, its presses, etc., for the purpose. It 
was a marked financial success. Weare not 
familiar with the ordinary appearance of the 
Star, but this issue looked very much like any 
other reasonably well edited paper, except 
that it seemed to be rather more interesting. 
We were sorry to see acolumn of hangman’s 
news, with ‘‘loud”’ headings, in the place of 
honor on the first place,—an intimation that 
possibly woman suffrage and female suprem- 
acy might not rid the world of all its coarse- 
ness and evil. But the men have set the exam- 
ple in this thing, and we should not be too 
critical when we find that the women have 
failed to depart from a bad precedent. One 
of the amusing features of the paper is the 
fashion column, almost a// of which is given 
to the spring styles for men, describing the 
pointed-toed shoes to be worn, etc; after 
which an inch or two is given to women’s 
styles, in the course of which it is innocently 
remarked that the broad-soled, common- 
sense shoe is coming into more general use 
by the fair sex. There is no little humor 
throughout the article, and we commend it 


to our supercilious brethren. 


IN an interesting paper, by Prof. G. 
Bonet-Maury, delivered before the Academy 
of Science in Paris, and published in the ori- 
ginal in pamphlet form, on the ‘Unity in 
Ethics of the Great Religions of the World,” 
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represented at the Religious Congress held 
at Chicago in September, 1893, he makes 
an analysis, and presents a summary of 
the differences and points of contact between 
the moral systems as expounded by the 
representatives of four or five of the 
principal religions. Speaking of the ‘‘White 
City,’’ he says: ‘‘It was a frank expres- 
sion of the genius of North America, 
with full latitude allowed to expositions of 
divers countries and of the states of the 
Union, but above all, witha common aspira- 
tion for the progress of human solidarity, 
for the harmony of colors and_ races 
and for the light.”” He goes on to say 
that ‘‘the success of the first cecumenical 
congress of religions encourages’ us 
to hope for the coming century an era 
of tolerance, of liberty of conscience, 
and of good will; when morality will be 
definitively reconciled with religion accord- 
ing to the beautiful words which the Vedas 
attribute to Krishna, ‘I am in every religion 
as the thread in a string of pearls; whenever 
you see an extraordinary holiness and power 
uplifting humanity, know that I am there!’ 
This moral symphony of religions will be 
the prelude to a concert, to a better govern- 
ment of international relations, a govern- 
ment of emulation, of arbitration, and of 


peace,” 
a 


WE print in another column an interesting 
document from the committee appointed at 
the last session of the National Unitarian 
Conference to revise its Constitution and 
By-Laws. Many of those interested in that 
organization and the development of the 
movement it represents will read this report 
with great interest and wiil look forward to 
the adoption of it in its essential features, 
with much pleasure. Wedoubt not but that 
it will be adopted essentially without oppo- 
sition. If so, it will be another indication 
that the world moves and that just now the 
theological world is moving very fast. The 


‘amendments place the conference essentially 


on the open platform, the acceptance of 
which by the Western Unitarian Conference 
in 1886 was the cause of its practical ex-com- 
munication from the working fellowship of 
the American Unitarian Association, which 
represents the executive arm of the national 
body. If this amendment is adopted it will 
prove that the throes were not in vain; and 
upon its adoption there will seem less justifi- 
cation than ever for the A. U. A. to keep 
up its damaging exclusion, from its coun- 
cils and its co-operation, of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. Inthe proposed new 
preamble there is a recognition of the un- 
questioned inheritance of the Conference, 
—the Christian and Unitarian names. But 
the quiet assertion that these words are 
the symbols of universal religion, which 
it further explains as freedom, progress, 
truth and righteousness, is, to say the least, 
naive in view of the fact of the almost unani- 
mous claims of Christendom, past and pres- 
ent, to the contrary. The truth of this 
assumption, history alone will finally decide; 
meanwhile the statement of the preamble 
will necessarily be often challenged and give 
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rise to discussions which may be profitable. 
Article lV. in the proposed amendment re- 
tains the present scheme for a Committee on 
Fellowship, which might well solicit im- 
provement, It now seems to be, to our 
mind, unsatisfactory in its practical working. 
Of this we will speak at another time. 
Article VI. of the proposed constitution re- 
veals a ministerial rathar than a legal hand. 
It would perplex a court to decide what 
things are in the ‘‘heart of its constituency,” 
and it seems to us unwise for a body totie 
its own hands in its constitution, There is 
nothing gained by thus mortgaging its future. 
The wisdom of the constituency at any 
given time can betrusted. In common with 
many, we congratulate the committee on its 
work and regard it as a good omen of growth 
and progress, and expect that its discussion 
and the action thereon will prove of great 
value to the cause of undogmatic religion, — 
the religion rooted in freedom, fellowship 
and character; or, in liberty, holiness and 
love, as the Christian Register phrases it; 
truth, righteousness and love, of the Western 
Conference phrase; or the perhaps ampler 
‘‘freedom, progress, truthand righteousness” 
of the proposed amendment, 
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The Toronto Statement of Principles. 


Another Unitarian church, seeking to hold 
fast its liberty, and'yet proclaim its faith, has 
adopted the double method of the Wesiern 
Conference. It is the method that, frs#, pro- 
nounces openly, distinctly, fearlessly the 
purely ethical basis of Unitarian fellowship— 
making not the name of ‘‘Christ,’’ or ‘‘Chris- 
tianity,”’ or even ‘‘God,”’ but the simple wish 
to promote Truth and Righteousness and 
Love in the world, the sole test of accept- 
ance; and that /hen, by way of explanation 
for whoever cares to know, and with binding 
force explicitly disclaimed, as openly, dis- 
tinctly, fearlessly pronounces the great be- 
liefs held by nearly every soul within the Uni- 
tarian Church to-day. Affirmed in this way, 
it matters little whether the beliefs are 
worded in precise accord with one’s own 
special preference of phrase or accent. 
Affirmed in this way, a statement of princi- 
ples is transfigured into an Emancipation 
Proclamation; the devil in a ‘‘creed’’ drops 
horns and hoofs and stands forth an angel, 
a messenger to spread liberty with light! 

There are three stages,—muisuse, disuse, 
true use of athing. The long misuse of the 
‘<creed’”’ by Christendom led to its disuse by 
those in love with liberty. But we shall yet 
pass onwards to its true use. What hinders 
still? Because men are not yet envugh in 
love with liberty. In proportion as we 
really mean the liberty that we profess, we 
shall feel safe in issuing choral statements 
of our noble faiths. Such choral statements 
are the self expression of a people in their 
highest reach of thought and feeling; they 


are another form of hymn or prayer,—a 
hymn in prose, a more deliberate prayer; 
they are far too precious to be ‘‘cast as rub- 
bish to the void”; the habit of making them 
will last. It is our only 4a//meant liberty 
that still keeps so many Unitarians afraid of 
them. 
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More and more we shall get used ty 
this transfigured form of creed—that ‘‘double 
method,’’—and recognize its power to help, 
its powerlessness to hurt. Our churches, ag 
they make or remake their articles of union, 
are likely to adopt that method. One by 
one the Conferences may follow,—as some of 
them indeed have led,—won to it by the 
missionary wish to teach, each in its own lo. 
cality by object-lesson, how liberty may be 
conjoined with faith. By and by our Na 
tional Conference may follow, not in its 
present halting and half-hearted way, one 
foot on creedal ground, one eye askant at 
liberty, but openly and with assurance and 
rejoicing. By and by the American Unita. 
rian Association itself may see, and even 
dare to say, that this is, after all, the method 
of the “pure Christianity” itloves. The young 
Ethical Culture societies are already strain. 
ing over our old problem, how to keep the 
individual unbound without binding the so. 
cieties as such to silence as to their princi- 
ples, and they may yet find a solution where 
the Western Conference found it. And 
Evangelical friends in many places and in 
many ways show that they, too, see light 
ahead in the same direction; they see they 
can escape from their sectarianism into 
broader unions by adopting an ethical basis 
as alone essential to fellowship, and on that 
basis making, as their various parties will, 
non-binding explanations of present-day be- 
liefs. 

It is not a method that will enable every- 
body to work with everybody for every end. 
But it is a method that establishes the law 
of liberty centrally in religion, that sanctifies 
the principle of growth in religion, that ex- 
orcises the spirit of disunion, and that ren- 
ders possible at once far larger working fel. 
lowships than now. 

It is a pleasure to reprint* the Toronto 
‘Statement of Principles.’’ Into what wide 
horizons of thought and faith it ushers us! 
Is every word and phrase exactly to our mind, 
with no exaggeration, no understatement 
anywhere? No; but with that preamble, 
who of us could not join heartily and thank- 
fully such a church; and feel that while his 
liberty was perfect, the substance of his 
deepest faiths was nobly uttered? w. c. G. 


*For the statement, see the NOTEs FROM THE FIELD. 
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The Gospel of Nature. 


FURTHER EASTER MEDITATION. 


There are three ways in which men have 
estimated nature: one, as an enemy, an- 
tagonistic to the higher life of man; a snare 
to entrap the soul; a force to be resented, 
the interests of the spirit being alien to her 
method. This view makes it the business of 
religion to get away from nature as soon as 
possible. This led the devotee to the ancho- 
rite’s cell. Piety sought the caves and deserts. 
It taught the flagellants to torture the flesh. 
This view of nature looked upon this world 
as a curse, God-forsaken, devil-possessed. 
It taught that the bodies we occupy até 
prison houses of the soul ever pulling tt 
downward, entangling the spirit, endanger 


ing its future and polluting its present. 


co — je CP 


.ordered and orderly. 


April 5, 1894. 
This might be called the estimate of current 
theology. It springs from the thought that 
God is far off, that heaven is in some other 
realm, that the spirit receives its illumina- 
tion and revelation throwgh miracle. The 
story of Eden and Adam and Eve seemed to 
justify this estimate: Once the world was 
beautiful and holy, and then the serpent came 
into it and tempted Eve and she did eat 
of the forbidden fruit and gave it to Adam 
to eat. And for this the world was cursed; 
thorns were put upon the rose; briars grew 
in the fields that henceforth yielded re- 
luctantly her grains and her fruits’ from 
which man must win his bread by toil and 
sweat. 

A second estimate of nature is that of in- 
difference except as a storehouse of material 
comforts. Nature is not a prison but a cup- 
board from which we draw with more or less 
success the necessities of life. A pine tree 
is so many thousand shingles in possibil- 
ity. An oak tree suggests a certain num- 
ber of feet of building timber. A prairie, 
the possibility of so many bushels of corn, 
Lind is divided 


land and 


into two classes, useful 
useless land; the first to be cut 
up into farms; the latter tempts the inven- 
tion and men try to find some use for it. 
They organize hunting clubs to secure con- 
trol of thousands of acres of what they call 
waste land in order that they may control 
the fishing and the shooting. The Calumet 
swamps and the Kankakee marshes are of 
some wse in the estimate of many Chicago 
gentlemen, because they are good rallying 
grounds for wild ducks, hence good shooting 
ground. This estimate of nature is the esti- 
mate of ignorance, the estimate of indiffer- 
ence, the estimate of business; that which 
measures life by its possessions, estimates 
things by dollars and cents. 

The third estimate of nature is that of a 
friend, beautiful, inspiring, exhaustless. Na- 
ture to such is the wonder home of man, the 
house of God, the friend and teacher of 
mind; nature boundless, exhaustless in its 
bounty, is the great book of revelation, 
This is the. view of 
poetry, of science and of art. It is the view 
of universal religion, that which regards God 
as the life of the universe, the light of his- 
tory, the love in all our loves, the joy in all 
our joys. It is this view of nature that 
brings cheer to the discouraged, inspiration 
to the student, patience to the toiler, glad 
trustfulness to all. This view vf nature led 
Jesus to find God’s revelation in the lilies of 
the field and to discover the parables of the 
higher life by the roadside, in the fields and 
On the beach. But this in the main is a 
modern view. It has been left to these later 
centuries in the world’s history for men to 
fully realize what a friend they have in na- 
ture; how comforting are her ways. And 
the two great helps in this direction have 
been art and science. When Millet, that 
brave French peasant painter, was borne 
down with care and anxiety, his great heart 
toiling to teach reluctant eyes to see beauty 
in things near, poetry in the beauties of the 
field and the home, he exclaimed, ‘‘Come, 
let us go and see the sunset, it will make me 
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feel less forlorn.” To realize how much 
nature has done for us in these days through 
art, we have but to read what is best in po- 
etry, the great measures of Shakespeare and 
Geethe, of Wordsworth and Emerson, Ten. 
nyson and Longfellow, Whittier and Bryant. 
And then what a beautiful story is this of 
the heroes of science, 
nature, 


men enamored of 
How brave and tender, how diligent 
and joyous, have been the lives of those who 
have accepted Wordsworth’s invitation and 
have gone ‘‘forth into the light of things.” 
Brave Columbus sailing unknown seas in the 
search of hidden continents; Von Humboldt 
climbing the solitudes of the Andes; Living- 
stone penetrating the depths of African con- 
tinents; Darwin sailing amid tropic seas in 
the Beagle, studying coral and mollusk; 
Agassiz exploring the tropic glories of the 
Amazon and battling with Alpine glaciers; not 
to mention the names of those who have found 
the great peace in studying the midnight 
stars in the solitude of fireless observatories, 
of those other devotees of the lens who, by 
means of the microscope, explore the palaces 
of littleness and study the inhabitants ofa 
raindrop. To think of Proctorand Tyndall, 
of Pasteur and Koch,of Huxley and Wallace, 
is to enlarge one’s mind, clear one’s vision, 
warm one’s heart, ennoble the ideals of life, 
because all these have gone ‘‘forthinto the 
light of things’’; they have accepted nature 
as a teacher ani it has made them not only 
wise but noble. It gave them not only skill 
of intellect but warmth of heart. In seeking 
truth they have learned to serve the right 
also, and becoming wise they have grown 
loyal. 

It is well to know much of books, to 
master foreign languages, to study remote 
ages, and when possible to travel into for- 
eign lands. Would that all might sail up 
the Nile, visit Palestine and sit amid the 
ruins of Persepolis, but these are privileges 
which come only to a few. Butitis better to 
remember that the lapsing waves of any 
inland pond murmer the same gospel as that 
which the ‘‘ripple wash of Galilee” taught to 
Jesus. The rose of Illinoisin a few months 
will reflect the same glory as the ‘‘dewy 
rose of Sharon.’’ It is the same sun that 
rises over Chicago as that which shone upon 
Jerusalem when the name of Solomon made 
itfamous and glorious. Aye, the little spar- 
row on our housetop, held more cheaply 
than the sparrow of Judea, two of which 
were sold for a farthing, may, if our hearts 
are not hardened, testify to the same All- 
father’s care that numbers the hairs of our 
heads, It is well to read the charming 
books of Thoreauand John Burroughs, for 
they tell us so much about the robins, the 
squirrels, the buttercups and clouds. But 
it’s a great deal better to do what Henry 
Thoreau and John Burroughs did: go and 
interview the robins for ourselves, note the 
habits of the thrush and the woodpecker as 
they did, cultivate the squirrels and watch 
the pine cones as they did. Henry Thoreau 
noted in his diary the first day in Spring 
when he could lay off his coat. In 1854it 
was on the 5th of April. 


ticed a buff-edged butterfly 


also, and 


That day he no- 
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hawks flying over the meadow, and—‘‘Hark! 
while I was writing down that field note 
[he means in his surveyor’s book] the 
shrill peep of the hylodes was borne to me 
from afar, through the woods.” On the 
Same date, nine years after that, the spar- 
rows and the pee-wees were heard. One day 
later, in 1853, he noticed— 


One cowslip, though it shows the yellow, is not fairly out 


but will be by to-morrow. flow they improve their time. 
Nota moment of sunshine is lost. One thing we may de 
pend on: there has been no idling with the flowers; nature 
loses not 2 moment, takes no vacation. 


steadily as a clock. 


They advance as 


And so on through the year he went with 
his eyes open, his ears alert, and the fine 
sense of touch open at every pore to the 
benign invasion of God, who came to him 
with his message of peace, riding on the rays 
of light; who spoke to him his gospel of prog- 
ress in the never-failing who 
preached to him a religion of independence 
in the chirp of the squirrel. He worshiped 
the great St. Peter Cathedral of nature, 
the sacred temple we call ‘‘out of doors,”’ 
domed by the sky, illumined by the stars, 


an architecture compared with 


SCaSONS,; 


which the 
great triumph of Angelo which caps the St, 
Peter at Rome is but a bubble. 


—> « 


ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


Sermon Extracts. 


What shall be our attitude toward this 
preaching of the past? Shall we condemn 
it because 1t was based on assumptions not 
fully truetous? Bynomeans. The preaching 
of the past filled a need in the past when 
working according to the facts and light of 
its day. Exactly this is the work of preach- 
ing in the present. It will fill the need of 
the present by exhibiting the light of the 
present. The pulpit it is which should 
hasten to gather up the already great com- 
plex of information bearing ona new and 
brighter human outlook. The light which 
has been shed during this*century on the na- 
ture and development of our world and that 
of the life upon it, is greater than the com- 
bined products of all the preceding ages. 
More than this, the practical means invented 
for spreading knowledge are in like ratio 
ahead of all past facilities. Criticism, in- 
quiry, investigation, experiment—in a word, 
science has ever been attempting to shed 
light and serve mankind; yet, till recently, 
by the mass of men these have been treated 
as sins. A change has come, Science has 
been so bountiful that the world is listening. 
To her belongs the future. I do not mean 
merely ‘‘Physical Science,” for this is not all 
science, any more than garden stuff is the 
vegetable kingdom. Science is not athing 
or an zsm. It is only honest systematic 
method in treating amy line of facts, Reli- 
gion, morals, mind are just as much its pro- 
per domain as are the laws of gravity, or the 
experiments of the laboratory. It has be 
gun its work in every field, and one of these 
labors is that a greater transformation and 
revolution in religion is actually taking 
place before us and in us than that which 
occurred at the overthrow of the ancient 
polytheisms by Christianity. 


Hereby is opened up an_ opportunity 


through which the preaching profession may 
enter upon a new era of usefulness. So 
sure as effect follows cause, just so certain 
is it that in a few years the common school, 
the secular and scientific newspapers, and 
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the needs and enterprises of our every day 


business life will have instilled into the 
world the principles, explanations and lead- 
ing facts of an entirely new way of regarding 
the universe and man. Altogether it will 
mean a new human life. To the preachers 
naturally belongs the lead in this inevitable 
and glorious movement. * * * 

The preacher is to show the people why 
they should respect the past and how they 
are to get inspiration out of it. But he ts to 
warn them not to follow it. God has better 
things in store for each succeeding age. 
We need have no fears of reaching limits. 
The old religious views were not the last 
words on religion, any more than ®@he old 
nomadic tribal life under. chieftains was the 
only mode of social organization and gov- 
ernment. This feeling of fear, distrust, and 
opposition to the new is onlya repetition of 
the experiences of our forefathers, The re- 
ception of those very phases of our faith 
which we are now outgrowing, was at start 
just as foolish and unholy to them as ts the 
new faith to manyof us. uf, it set aside 
the old of those days, as the new-coming 
views are gradually succeeding the old of 
our days—and that, too, under vastly less 
favorable circumstances. We must remem- 
ber that when the Christian religion began 
its conquering spread over Europe, it was 
an exotic. Scarcely a doctrine or a practice 
in it but what came from the Semites, a race 
very different in spirit and genius from the 
Aryans, The faith that is now spreading 
over Europe, that is slowly and fundamen- 
tally modifying the system which conquered 
the Aryans of old, is itself a natural one. 
It is coming out of the heart of this race. 
It is based on the products of their own in- 
tellectual genius. For ages these Western 
uations have had their own science and lit- 
erature toa great extent. But they bor- 
rowed their religious system; because their 
own old faiths were not ethical enougn to 
meet the on-coming social conditions, and 
they could not extract the ethical Christ 
principle without adopting the whole accom- 
panying mythology. They have been 1500 
years trying to assimilate these foreign ele- 
ments. They have finally extracted the 
moral feature; but the theological and rit- 
ualistic parts of this Asiatic-Semitic system 
(which have never seemed natural) are 
now being gradually given up. Although 
the whole Jewish literature was virtually 
adopted and consecrated, yet the Aryan 
thinkers have always been against it. Hadit 
been done in a less exclusive way, it might 
have had greater influence. but the early 
Christians, withthe most curious blindness, 
made all the parts of the Jewish writings 
equally sacred, whether it was the supposed 
Mosaic commands to slay unmercifully men, 
women and children, in their Canaanitish 
invasion, or the Christ-like exhortation to 
love our enemies and to pray for those who 
despitefully use us. 

But this uncritical superstitious tendency 
is spent.—Rerv. Duren J. H. Warp, Pu. D., 
of New York City. 

— oe 

WHATEVER was the belief of the one who 
stated the principle that only the forgiving 
could be forgiven, only the merciful obtain 
mercy, it cannot mean that God will treat us 
as wetreat others. Only the merciful can 
believe in mercy; only the honest in honesty; 
only the loving, in love. Those who have 
lost faith in God and man have first become 
unfaithful. To the dishonest all men are 
dishonest, or appear so to him. We are 
judged as we judge. For our judgment of 
others is the confession of our own evil in- 
tentions. If the dishonest were to act 
honestly. it would be with some selfish ob- 
ject, therefore, when others act honestly he 
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judges them by his own standard. This 
principle holds good throughout the whole 
realm ofmoral andspiritual law. The loving 
man not only believes all others loving, but 
he aids them in becoming so. As we do 
unto others so shall it be done tous, is a 
fulfilment for which no one is to blame but 
the offender himself.—Rerv. R. B. Marsu, of 
Peoria, L7. 
—+ o> 

RELIGION must not be divorced from every 
day life. Religion, if it is anything, is an 
every day affair, not merely a Sunday affair. 
No mancan beatruly religious man who 
does not live a righteous life. Our religion 
must be with usin the shop, the street, the 
counting room, the home as well as in the 
Church. We must manifest our religion in 
our daily life, in our conversation, in our 
dealings with men, in trading horses—in 
whatever our hand findeth to do. We must 
charge, so to speak, all we do and all we 
say with the divine spirit. In doing this 
we shall follow in the footsteps of the 
greatest of the sons of God, whose religion 
and life cannot be separated, for His re- 
ligion was His life and His life was His re- 
ligion.—Rev. Cart G. Horst, of Pittsfeld. 
Mass. 
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Easter Song. 


Awaken, awaken! 
Dead life, and arise, 
To blossom in beauty anew ; 
Naught is forsaken 
Beneath the blue skies; 
God’s love forever is true. 
Awaken, awaken! 
Thus calleth the Lord’: 
His angels are sunlight and dew ; 
Naught is mistaken, 
For life is abroad ; 
The old forever is new. 
Awaken, awaken, 
Ye holy and fair! 
The violet buds are unfurled: 
Faith is unshaken, 
Llope conquers despair, 
And love ? it ruleth the world! 
—ALEX. Otis, in Rochester Artist. 
——~ ee 


Negro Conference in Alabama. 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference held its 
third annual session at Tuskegee Normal 
Institute on February 21st. The attendance 
was limited by the severe rain of the pre- 
ceding night, which, with previous wet 
weather, rendered many roads impassable. 
But a creditable number of farmers braved 
the storm, many of them being out in it 
through a large shareofthenight. Early in 
the meeting the report of the Committee on 
Declarations was read, as follows: 


‘‘We believe education, property and practical religion 
will eventually give us every right and privilege enjoyed 
by other citizens, and, therefore, that our interests can best 
be served by bending all our energies to securing them, 
rather than by dwelling on the past, or by fault-finding 
and complaining. We desire to make the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference a gauge of our progresss, from year to year, in 
these things, in the Black Belt. 

‘‘First. With regard to education, it is still true that 
the average length of the country school is about three and 
a half months; there is either no schoolhouse or a very 
poor one, and the teacher, as a rule, is but little prepared 
for his work. We would suggest, as remedies, the raising 
of money by subscription, to lengthen the school term and 
to provide more ard better schoolhouses. We would also 
urge upon our schools and colleges for the training of lead- 
ers, the importance of sending more of their best men and 
women to the smaller towns and country districts. 

“Second. As regards property, we find that four fifths 
of our farmers still practice the habit of mortgaging their 
unplanted crops, for the supplies furnished them, live on 
rented lands, are in debt, and two thirds* live in one-room 


*This was reported as *‘four fifths” but changed by vote 
to **two thirds.’? This was the only change made by Con- 
ference in the committee’s report. : 
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cabins. As remedies, we recommend the immediate pur- 
chase of land; its thorough cultivation; .the raising of suffi- 
cient food supplies for home use; that we avoid the emigra- 

tion agent; keep out of the cities; pay our taxes promptly; 

stop moving from farm to farm every year; work winters as 
well as summers, Saturdays as well as other days; practice 
every form of economy, and especially, avoid the expensive 
and injurious habit of using liquor, tobacco and snuff; and 
since our interests are one with the white people among 
whom we live, we would urge the cultivation, in every 
manly way, of friendship and good-will toward them. 

‘‘7hird. While in morals and religion we are far from 
what we ought to be, we yet note, each year, real improve. 
ment. To help us in this direction we urge a better prep- 
aration for the Christian ministry; the setthement of more 
of our differences outside of the courts; that we draw sharp 
lines between the virtuous and the immoral; that we refuse 
tv» tolerate wrong-doing in our leaders, especially in our 
ministers and teachers; that we treat our women with more 
respect and urge upon them the importance of giving more 
time to their home life, and less to the streets and publi 
places. 

‘‘In conclusion, the facts gathered from these three 
Conferences warrant us in saying that, each year, education 
is Increasing, more and more property is being acquired, 
and, gradually, religion is becoming less a thing of the 
emotions and more a matter of upright living. We are 
glad to note a growing interest, on the part of the best 
white people of the South, in our progress,” 


The discussion proceeded, after the first 
two speeches, along the line of the report, 
paragraph by paragraph. One farmer, who 
cannot write and can read but little, told the 
story of his successful struggle for property. 
He began with nothing but a determination 
to work and save. He had gone out at 
night, and in place of the mule, dragged the 
plow, with a boy behind to hold it, 


‘‘l’ve been just determined to have some- 
thing, if 1 had to work all day and half the 
night. Watch the man that’s handling you, 
and if he does you wrong, go back from him. 
Watch yourself, and when you’re wrong, go 
back on yourself. Save up, save up; don’t 
goindebt. A mortgage isa thingthat don’t 
sleep. It’s a-layin’ awake and a-growin’ 
when you don’t think aboutit. By and by 
it'll step into yo’ house. You say, ‘What 
you goin’ todo here, Mr. Mortgage?’ An’ 
he say, ‘I’m agoin’ to sweep you out;’ and he 
do it. When you have some money, you 
can gotoa man forland. He'll know you 
got money ‘bout as soon as youdo. If de 
world watch aft’ everything as it do aft’ 
money, why the world would be so wise 
nothin’ could stop it. When dat man know 
you got cash, hecome down with his figures. 
But if you ain’t got nuffin’ but yo’sef, he 
goin’ with dat price right up to de top of de 
tree.” 

Another speaker remarked: ‘‘If a man 
error on his way and find out that error, it’s 
no bad reason for him to git out of dat error. 
That’s me. I don’towna foot of land, but 
I’m ’termined to get mea home. Aft’ ’man- 
cipation, | got married and had a great 
stream of chillen. Dey was very small and 
strung along, an’ | was like a fish thrown on 
the bank floppin’ and strugglin.’ But I’m 
goin’onnow. We've all taken a wrong step 
on mortgages: but now let’s all go to work 
and get ahome. I|’mon mortgage myself, 
but I’m tryin’ to get out ’ 

Hezekiah Short is paying for his land at 
the rate of $32 per month. ‘‘There’s six 
hands of us, me and my wife and chillen. 
We pay every month, and run a crop be- 
sides.’”’ 

‘sHow you do dat?” came from every side. 

‘‘We make alittle butter, we sell some 


milk, we pull load wood in town, we get 
eggs and greens and sell; my wife does 
washin’s; we make it every way. — At first, | 


was ’fraid of mortgages; then I got acquainted 
with ’em; now I’m ’fraid of ’em more than 
ever.” 

As to schools, the report from most of the 
counties was that the public school term 
reached only three or three and a half 
months. The State makes no provision 
whatever to furnish schoolhouses in the 
country districts. ‘‘All over our country 
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we’ve no schoolhouses, at least none fit to 
keep even a good horse in through the win- 
ter.’ ‘*We got pretty fair schoolhouses, a 
log cabin, ceiled up, no glass windows, put 
up by colored man,” ‘‘Last year our people 
got up aspirit to build, and we’ve put up 
three houses.’’ Ourschoolhouses jista little 
smoky shed, or little log huts, dat’s all.’’ 
Thus ran the reports. As to teachers, ‘‘some 
of ’em used tocome right off de plow, but it’s 
better now.”’ ‘*‘We want good teachers, well 
practiced upon the business, to cast it right 
forward.”” ‘*When a man goin’ to teach 
school for eight dollars a month, you can 
judge what kind of aman we’re like to get.” 
«We’reright poor, and we got as good teach- 
ers in Macon County as the county can 
afford.” ‘*No trouble to raise pay for a 
teacher if the teacher’s right. But you cayn’t 
raise good pay for bad teachers.’’ ‘‘The ex- 
aminers have licensed almost anybody to 
teach for the sake of getting the license fee.”’ 
‘‘Most of our county people say they are 
not able to support a first-class preacher, so 
they want a second or third class, ’cause they 
can raise enough to keep him.” 

The same feeling was rife about securing 
colored physicians for the country districts. 
There was a strong and general desire for 
them, but the assurances of support were 
vague. One stalwart speaker brought down 
the house with his reply to a direct question 
about adequate support: ‘*Well, sah; lem’ 
me give youde truf so farasI kin. I believe 
dey would support him ¢/ dey hed de money.” 

A colored physician closed this part of the 
discussion by declaring: ‘*On the planta- 
tions the choice and pay of the doctor is 
completely in the hands of the man you rent 
from or advance with. He pays the bill, if 
he chooses. And he will send what man he 
pleases. Blood is thicker than water; and 
he will most always send youa white man, 
because he wants a white man to get the 
job.” 

There was an eager desire to get out of 
the one-room cabin and some encouraging 
progress in that direction. The great difh- 
culty was the arrearage of debt compelling 
mortgages onthe next year’s crop for this 
year’s food, shelter and clothing. ‘‘Every 
one I know of mortgages. He’s got to mort- 
gage now what he expects to make. If he 
won’t do dat, dey say, ‘Why you get out o’ 
yere; you cayn’t eat my bread an’ meat.’”’ If 
you strike one house that ain’t mortgaged, 
it’s fifteen miles befo’ you'll strike anudder,”’ 
‘In my county, we’re tryin’ hard to get two 
rooms. But it’s allus been one room, an’ 
asorry one at that. For myself, I started 
in a hogpen, an’ I been workin’ all my life 
to get out of it; an’ I’m now on a house with 
four rooms, that’s got chimneys; and most 
of ’em around is gettin’ two rooms now.” 
“lve nobody but my wife. Wedoliveina 
six-room house; but my wife, she’s very 
large!” Some one called out, ‘‘Do you own 
dat house?’’ The reply came with dignified 
reserve, ‘*We’s in possession of dat house.”’ 
This was followed with roars of laughter. 

‘‘T’ve traveled,” said a presiding elder, 
‘all over eight counties, and eighty-five per 
cent. of the colored people live in one-room 
cabins.” ‘‘About our beat,’’ said one, ‘‘you 
can hardly find a one-room cabin; since these 
conferences they have all been going for two 
rooms.’’ 

Despite some vigorous speeches, the sentt- 
ment of the Conference was adverse to emi- 
gration, especially to Africa. ‘‘I’m told it’s 
along way, an’ you take de train an’ come 
to de water; an’ when it comes to ridin’ forty 
or fifty miles on de water, cl’ar to Africa, I’d 
rudder stay where I is.” 

‘‘A heap of pedple in our county was fas’ 
for goin’ to Africa. De reason was dat some 

went over dar, an’ come back an’ said dar 
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wuz great hogs dar, all down and roasted, 
wif de knife an’ fo’k stickin’ in der backs; an’ 
dem wut believed ’em wanted to go; but we 
believe better stay here an’ make more corn.’’ 
‘I don’t think there’s a man downin my 
county that’s willin’ to swap countries. Dis 
is as much my country as anybody’s. I was 
born yere an’ raised yere, an’ I want to die 
yere, an’ be buried yere.”’ 

‘‘When the Africatrain comes along,” said 
one, ‘‘l want the mortgages to get on, and 
the unfit teachers to get on, and the bad 
preachers to get on, and let /Aem go as far 
beyond Africa as it is from here to Africa; 
that'll suit me.” 

It was late in the day when the topic of 
morals and religion was reached. A sugges- 
tion came from the floor that the less said 
about it the better; but this did not fit the 
temper of the Conference. The strongest 
speaking of the day camein speeches against 
immorality. There was no false delicacy. 
The hideous disability was emphasized, and 
appeals in behalf of purity were made in the 
strongest terms by the people who were suf- 
fering from the evils of broken homes. 

Mr. Washington’s management of the 
Conference was matchless in its skill of elicit- 
ing and controlling the discussions, which 
were carried on entirely by the people them- 
selves. The Northern visitors sat and list- 
ened with intent interest throughout the 
day.—F. P. Wooppury, W. D., in Zhe J/nde- 
pendent. 
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‘‘The Madonna of the Lily.’’* 


BY CAROT, SHEPARD. 


Strong, loving mother! 

What wonder is’t thy child should in his love 
Exceed all others? 

Thou éeltevest in him, 

Thou upholdest him. 

Not with gaudy baubles 

Are thy child’s eyes lighted, 

But in tender thoughtfulness 

A lily pluckest thou, 

And with lesson quaint and helpful 
ILeadest on to love of all that grows. 
But, ah, 

Why could’st not thy babe 


Sweet thought. 


Midst lilies live its dear life out? 

Think’st thou, its life 

Would thus have left the world 

The brighter, happier spot? 
*Reprinted from March 22 with correction, 
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Three Followers. 


The wise old Hassan sat in his door, when 
three young men passed eagerly by. 

‘‘Are ye following after any one, 
sons?” he said. 

‘‘] follow after pleasure,’’ said the eldest. 

“And I after riches,’’ said the second. 
‘‘Pleasure is only to be found with riches.”’ 

‘‘And you, my little one?” he asked of the 
third. 

‘‘] follow after duty,” he modestly said. 

And each went his way. 

The aged Hassan in his journey came 
upon three men. 

‘‘My son,” he said to the eldest, ‘‘me- 
thinks thou wert the youth who was follow- 
ing after pleasure. Did’st thou overtake 
her?” . 

_ «No, father,’’ answered the man, ‘‘pleasure 
is but a phantom that flies'as one ap- 
proaches.” 

‘‘Thou did’st not follow the right way, my 
son.”’ 

‘‘How did’st thou fare?” he asked of the 
second. 

‘‘Pleasure is not with riches,”’ 
swered, , 


my 
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‘‘And thou,’’ continued Hassan, address- 
ing the youngest. 

“As L walked with duty,” 
‘pleasure walked ever by my side.” 

‘‘It was alwaysthus,”’ repliedthe old man, 
‘‘pleasure pursued is not overtaken. Only 
her shawdow is caught by him who pursues. 
She herself goes hand in hand with duty, and 
they who made duty their companion have 
also the companionship of pleasure.’ —F.x- 
change. 


he replied, 
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Dean Stanley.* 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

The biography of Dean Stanley by Mr. 
Prothero and Dean Bradley isa noble record 
of a nobler life. It is much better than we 
feared it would be when, after reading Dean 
Bradley’s lectures upon Stanley, published 
several years ago, we learned that he would 
do the life. How much of it he has done, 
we are not told, but from the superiority of 
its general tone to that of Dean Bradley’s 
lectures, we concludethat Mr. Prothero’s in- 
fluence has been predominant. Those who 
believe that the biographer should eftace 
himself as much as possible, making himself 
merely a translucent medium, through which 
the letters and the journals of his subject may 
be clearly seen, will think that the biographer 
has given us too much of himself. But their 
conception of biography is not the only valid 
one, and a great many readers will be only 
less glad for the full and free reaction of Mr. 
Prothero’s mind on his materials, than for 
the materials themselves. His elucidations 
and criticisms are a very real help to our 
understanding of the plucky little dean. A 
more honest life we have not. read for many 
aday. The faults of Stanley’s methods and 
the defects in his abilities are set down with 
remarkable simplicity. The biographer’s 
opinions are evidently more conservative 
than Stanley’s, but Stanley’s are given their 
due weight without apology or equivocation. 

Stanley’s school-days at Rugby are dwelt 
upon with affectionate insistence, one hun- 
dred pages being given to them. Stanley’s 
‘‘Life of Arnold” and the part he plays in 
‘*Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby”’ go far 
to justify this course, but the influence of Ar- 
nold on his whole career goes farther still. 
No other influence affected him so much. 
Unquestionably it saved him from being car- 
ried away at Oxford in the Tractarian flood. 
Even as it was, there were for a little time 
some signs of wavering. Between the Rugby 
and the Oxford life there was an interesting 
episode—a long visit to Hurtmonceux, where 
Julius Hare was rector and John Sterling 
was his curate. Coleridge’s ‘‘Letters on In- 
spiration” were just out and were a fruitful 
topic of discourse. How many owe to them 
their first enlightenment upon a long and 
tedious way! Already Stanley was dreaming 
his dream of an inclusive church. Only the 
Unitarians could not be admitted! This 
troubled him and he eased his mind with the 
assurance that, however excluded from the 
Catholic Church, they were not excluded 
from the Communion of the Saints. 

The Oxford Movement was only a year 
old when Stanley went to Oxford in 1834, 
and he remained there until 1853; that is to 
say, through the whole course of the Move- 
ment up to Newman’s secession in 1845 and 
eight years thereafter, for the last two being 
at the same time a Canon of Canterbury, 
His relation to the Movement is full of 
interest for those who never can resist the 


*The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Peryhn Stan- 
ley, late Dean of Westminster. By Rowland Prothero, M. 
A., and Rev. G. G. Bradley, D, D , Dean of Westminster. 
Twovolumes, pp. 536 and 600, with portraits and illustra- 
tions. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. Royal oc- 
tavo, cloth, $8.00, 
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fascination of that chapter of religious 
history. William George Ward, who became 
the most rabid of the Romanizing set, push- 
ing on Newman to write ‘‘Tract go” and 
going over to Rome a little in advance of 
him, was at first a liberal, and he was 
Stanley’s dearest friend. The friendship 
did not cease with Ward’s change of base. 
Even when Ward had written ‘‘The Ideal 
of a Christian Church,” to show that aman 
might hold the entire Roman system, less 
the Pope, and be a good Anglican, and he 
was on this account degraded from his 
position and stripped of his degrees, Stanley 
was as much opposed to the hostile action 
as he had been to that against Hampden for 
quite opposite reasons at two. critical 
junctures. There is a funny thing in this 
connection: Stanley praises the end of 
Ward’s defense in convocation. Now, in the 
‘‘Life of Archbishop Tait,” we read that he, 
one of Ward’s principal opponents, was 
walking home with him after his degradation 
and he praised the end of the defense. 
Ward replied: ‘‘I’m glad you liked that. 
Stanley thought there ought to be some- 
thing of the sortand Ae wrote tt for me.” 
His attitude on this occasion was his life- 
long attitude. He was fora national church 
broad enough to include the Romanizing 
High Church sacramentarians, on the one 
hand, and their extreme opponents, whether 
from the evangelical or rational side. 
Much has been said and written about 
Stanley asif he had no business to remain 
in the Church holding the opinions that he 
held. But the impression one derives from 
this narration, throughout, is, that his 
liberality was far less liberality of belief 
than of sympathy. He held unswervingly 
the leading doctrines of the orthodox faith, 
and this fact brings outin sharp reliet his 
abounding liberality towards those of a 
different opinion. It is easy to be liberal 
towards those of our own wayof thinking, 
Stanley was liberal all around. Admirable, 
moreover, was his public adherence to 
causes, such as Colenso’s and the writers’ of 
the ‘‘Essays and Reviews,”’ where his private 
sympathy was limited and his expostulation 
had not been withheld. His loyalty to 
Colenso put him in the most awkward predic- 
ament of his life when herefused the Abbey 
to the Pan-Anglican Congress. The worst 
of it was, that he could not give his real 
reason for his most uncharacteristic course 
of action. It was that he feared that the 
occasion would be used against Colenso. 

It was prophetic of his entire career that 
Stanley’s first text was, ‘‘God hath loved our 
nationand givenusasynagogue.’’ Thenation 
was always first in his confidence and affec- 
tion; the synagogue, the church, second. 
The Newmanites and Puseyites would have 
been as glad to shake off the state-control as 
the Dissenters to abolish its privilege. But 
Stanley stood with enthusiasm fora polity 
strangely at variance with the progressive 
temper of the time with which he was in gen- 
eral sympathy. The secret of this conduct 
was twofold: It was first, his earnest pa- 
triotism, and second, that he had the secu- 
lar rather thantheecclesiastical mind. It is 
noticeable in all his writings that he was 
never happier than in breaking down those 
barriers between the church and the world 
which the Puseyites were so _ bent on 
strengthening and making permanent. 

These contended that it wasa very differ- 
ent thing for the state to control the church 
when the state wasthe king and not the 
parliament. But while the divinity that 
doth hedge about a king was peculiarly im- 
pressive for Stanley, who never could es- 
cape the glamour of exalted station, he 
never imagined that the judgment of a stupid 
George the Second or a pig-headed George 
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the Third, or that ‘*Royal Saint,” Charlesthe 
First, was a better last resort than the parlia- 
mentary Court of Arches, As between Parlia- 
ment and Convocation be confided in the 
wisdom of the former without doubt or fear, 
and the result was generally agreeable to his 
prevision. To say that he did not think 
profoundly on the general subject of a state 
church, is to say that his thinking here was 
not an exception to his thinking generally, 
which never was profound; which was al- 
ways subject to the bias of emotion and af- 
fection and the associations that had so firm 
a hold on his imagination and his heart. 

It is impossible within the proper limits 
of this notice to follow the course of Stan- 
ley’s varied life with any fulness of detail. 
His residence at Canterbury gave us the 
‘‘Memorials of Canterbury,” a much better 
book than his ‘‘Memorials of Westminster,”’ 
because there was no such multitude of de- 
tails and because there was one splendid 
episode to give unity and centrality to the 
whole matter. The Oxford Lectureship 
wave usthe volume on the Eastern Church 
and the three volumes onthe Jewish, dom- 
inated throughout by Ewald, but more by 
his own fatal passion for the picturesque. 
Still they did much to humanize the history 
and biography of the Old Testament, and 
the account of the Nicene Council in the 
‘‘Kastern Church” was truly ‘‘an_ eye- 
opener” for the ecclesiastical mind, with its 
revelation of the character of that assembly 

so riotous and so swayed by passion and 
intrigue as to make our national political 
conventions seem respectable and make that 
seem very questionably an oracle of God. 
Stanley’s ‘‘Corinthians”’ was one of the least 
fortunate of his books, but Lightfoot’s crit- 
icisms on the first edition improved the 
second. In Mr. Prothero’s opinion, his 
most successful books were his ‘‘Sinai and 
Palestine” and his ‘‘Lifeof Arnold.’”’ Hewas 
a tremendous worker. Doing so much, the 
wonder is that he did anything well. An 
imperfect bibliography of his writings covers 
seven pages. lwenty-two books are in- 
cluded. For a man who need never have 
doneastroke of work, here was a remarkable 
record, and it hints a doubt whether the 
minimum of work would mean the maxi- 
mum of happiness, as many of the reformers 
of our time so readily conceive. 

Stanley was an insatiable traveller and he 
wroteabout his travels with great enthusiasm 
and abundance of detail. At first his love 
of natural scenery was great, but he became 
indifferent to it and also to music, a lesson 
with a moral for those who have made so 
much ado about the atrophy of Darwin’s 
nature on the poetic side. Stanley liked 
places for their associations. He liked all 
sorts of pageants. A coronation or a 
splendid funeral was very greatly to his 
mind, and he streamed over a score or two 
pages when he wrote to a friend about 
Victoria’s coronation or Wellington’s fun- 
eral. For Wellington’s funeral he came 
posting back from Italy, when he had started 
for Palestine. Lowell, ata memorial meet- 
ing inthe Abbey, told of the multitude of 
humble people who attended his funeral and 

spoke of that as the impressive thing. 
Stanley’s relations to humble people were 
very beautiful. Yet the dignity and splendor 
of his funeral would have been a more de- 
lightful anticipation to him than their pres- 
ence. Fora ‘showman of the Abbey” no 
man in the three kingdoms was better fitted 
and yet it is not strange that so many re- 
gretted his acceptance of the place. They 
felt that it would encourage his lighter 
vein. He felt, himself, that the fascination 
of the Abbey’s history and monuments was 
keeping him from better things. 

The most beautiful things in the book are 
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Stanley’s affection for Dr. Arnold, for his 
mother and his wife. His letters contain 
many interesting things. <A visit that he 
made to Cardinal Newman is of. very special 
interest; so anxious was the Cardinal to 
have some one make a breakwater that 
should prevent the flood of criticism that had 
submerged the Old Testament, from sub- 
merging the Newalso, while confessing that 
he found the Gospels as compilatory as the 
Pentateuch, The best of all is Stanley's 
self-revelation. It is that of aman ‘‘whose 
exterior semblance did belie his soul’s im- 
mensity,’’ aman greater than anything he 
said or did. It seems impossible that any 
one should read these splendid volumes 
without admiring and loving the man and 
without sympathizing with his liberal spirit. 
Many of those who think themselves most 
liberal could not do better than tocome here 
and find themselves abashed in the presence 
of a liberality so much broader and sweeter 
than their own. 
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The Land and Labor Question. 


It was my privilege recently to be present 
at the meeting of a social club where the 
question of the unemployed was under dis. 
cussion. A statistician of note read a Care- 
fully prepared paper, bristling with facts 
and figures, and citing experiments of relief 
abroad and at home. While acknowledging 
that palliatives are not cures, he refrained 
from indicating the root of the evil. He 
advanced no theory to explain why enforced 
poverty exists, and evidently held no favor- 
able opinion of the visionaries who profess 
to give a diagnosis of the disease. But he 
quoted with great approval to himself, and 
evidently to his hearers, the saying of some 
benevolent man, to the effect that, if every 
well-to-do person would single out and re- 
lieve from want but one suffering individ- 
ual, there would be no poverty for society 
to concern itself about. This seemed to 
soothe the moral sensibilities of the lis- 
teners, if its practical application was not 
clear; and the applause which followed the 
conclusion of the essay expressed much sat- 
isfaction, 

In the discussion which ensued it was 
evident that the speakers had no more 
intention than the lecturer of getting too 
near the storm-center of the problem. The 
talk drifted into details of the present 
methods used in dealings with the unem- 
ployed of Boston, of the wages offered, the 
signs by which to detect the unworthy, and 
the great care needed to prevent benevo- 
lence from fostering pauperism. Professors 
and ministers were in turn called upon for 
contributions of thought, and it was gravely 
announced by those of a socialistic bent, 
that men have a right to demand work, 
with the implication it was somebody’s 
duty not only to furnish it, but to pay 
standard wages also. * * * 

Not once was the question asked, ‘*‘Why 
have we sucha condition of things, that men 
and women, willing and eager to work, have 
yet to live in poverty and idleness, and crave 
the privilege of earning the smallest subsis- 
tence?” Itis adangerous question. I[nno- 
cent as it seems, it contains within itself 
explosive possibilities to society and in- 
stitutions, as now organized. Oo answer it 
is to proclaim a gospel which must disturb 
and alter the established order of things, 
and incur protest and hostility evem from the 
multitude who now coquette and dally with 
so-called benevolent associations. For the 
new gospel demands justice, and not charity; 
and it is easier to give alme than to restore 
rights which have a market value. 

Truly, was ever a more pregnant question 
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mankind? Are we confronting a 
famine? The superabundance of food was 
never so greatin the world’s history. The 
elevators ofthe country groan with wheat, 
The farmers who raise it would be thankful 
fora diminution to enhance the phenome- 
nally low price. Is clothing scarce? Such 
is the overstock in the markets that mills 
eagerly seize upon pretexts for stopping 
their machinery, that the demand may catch 
up with the supply. Is the country over- 
crowded? Thecensus tells us that popula- 
tiun averages here only fourteen to the 
square mile, as compared to two hundred 
and ninety in Great Britain. Are our re- 
sources exhausted? So vast are they, that, 
wasteful as we have been with our deposits 
of coaland ore, reckless as our treatment of 
forests has proved, there is yet room for 
a thousand times the present population of 
the United States, considered in the light of 
current productiveness. Strange, then, that 
under such conditions of plenty, people hun- 
ger and go poorly clad! Only one conclu- 
sion is possible: Somebody or something 
is keeping the worker from his opportunity. 
It is everywhere at hand: why does he 
not use it? Because what nature has pro- 
vided for all men has become the monopoly 
of the few. The land unused and held from 
use for profit, forces people into narrow 
limits, and of necessity produces the state 
of things we deplore. Land, instead of 
being considered the raw material for labor, 
is Chiefly regarded as a rent-yielding prop- 
erty. Zhis isthe chtef cause of the evil. 

* How clearly Emerson saw it, even so long 
ago as 1841, when he discoursed on ‘‘The 
Conservative!” It was a natural protest 
against the assumption that the bounty of 
the Creator can be made private property. 
He says: ‘‘I find this vast network, which 
you call property, extended over the whole 
planet. I cannot occupy the bleakest crag 
of the White Hills or the Alleghany Range, 
but some man or corporation steps up to 
show me that it is his. . It appears that 
[have been missent to this earth, where all 
the seats were already taken; yet I feel 
called upon in behalf of rational nature, 
which | represent, to declare to you my 
opinion that, if the earth is yours, so also is 
it mine. It is God’s world and mine, — 
yours aS much as you want, mine as much as 
I want.”’ 

All attempts to solve the labor question 
without understanding its necessary and in- 
separable corollary, land, is idle and hope- 
less. The problem which confronts us is 
how to prevent man from holding asunder 
what God has joined together. 

It is impossible to conceive the present 
Situation in a virgin country, where land is 
to be had by occupancy. Men in the wilder- 
hess not only maintain themselves but their 
families. As for demanding that some one 
shall employthem, the amount of work wait- 
ing to be done is overwhelming. The cry- 
ing want is for labor. No one has yet 
appropriated the sole means of employment. 
He will appear in good time, not to work 
himself, but to appropriate by rent the 
profits of the worker. Until he does, no be- 
nevolent societies or soup-kitchens will there 
reproach civilization. The landlord brings 
them with him as surely as he brings his 
baggage. 

A year ago the Cherokee Strip had no 
Cases of pauperism within its borders; but 
the landlord, in search of unearned incre- 
ment, has arrived, want has developed, and 
the appeals for aid have gone forth as a 
Matter of course For what purpose was 
that hasty and disgraceful scramble to the 
newly opened territory? What prompted 
that wolfish exhibition of greed, where men 
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them with knife and pistol? Was it to till 
the soil, to earn by honest labora subsis- 
tence? Nothing of the kind. It was to ap- 
propriate the increase of value which land- 
hungering men who needed it for use would 
be forced to pay them later. 

Itis a cheaper method than owning men. 
A slave has to be cared for, to be watched 
Over asa piece of property, to be clothed 
and fed and nursed. How much more 
agreeable and profitable to confiscate his 
earnings without the personal trouble or 
brutality involved in ownership! If the vic- 
tim is obliged by necessity to support him- 
selfon your land, you have him hard and 
fast. Asa tenant, the harder he works, the 
more your rent increases. As an employee, 
he must accept yourwage. Itis a happy de- 
vice by which without labor you may enjoy 
leisure and absence at his expense. No 
wonder that it is popular. 

To test the correctness of this explana- 
tion of our present industrial distress, imag- 
ine an uninhabited planet of fertility to 
which men should be admitted, the first 
comers having the privilege of appropriating 
the soil and mines and forests. Would it be 
possible to predict any other condition of 
things than now exists upon this troubled 
earth? Could you not infer exactly the so- 
cial confusion that here abounds? On the 
contrary, conceive of a realm where land 
would be held only for use, where landlords 
were unknown, where every child born into 
it would find his birthright awaiting him, 
where his labor only is needed to supply his 
wants, endless acres open at hand, and no 
restrictive laws to pamper exchange. Then 
imagine, if you can, enforced poverty and 
men clamoring for the chance of a job. 
The materials for such a picture are lacking. 
The elimination of the landlord has abol- 
ished the source of involuntary poverty. 
Justice has been done, there is work for all, 
and alms are needless. 

‘‘How easy,’’ says the critic, ‘‘to start 
right in a new world; but how impossible to 
rectify the mistake in this, now grafted .into 
the constitution of society and law by long 
usage and accepted custom! Only vision- 
aries and theorists have such dreams,” Yet 
even now and here have arisen practical 
men and women who discern the remedy as 
well as the disease. That remedy is the 
‘Single Tax.’’-—Ww. Ll. GARRISON, in CArvis- 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Innocence is god-like. 

MSon.—The race betters from age to age. 

Tues.—All things suffer change and yet remain. 

Wied.—Get you gone to Nature, she is kind to 
reasonable worship. 

Thur.—Swift riches, lacking all the zest of toil, are 
only bitter-sweet. 

#ri.—Things are Many and yet are One. 

Sat.—Rest springs from strife, and dissonant chords 
beget Divinest harmonies. 

From the author of “The Epic of Hades.’, 
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Evidences of Animal Intelligence. 


ExtTRACT FROM ADDREssS BY PRoF, C. C. ABBoTtr, M. D. 


In the turtle there is not much to excite 
fear; tothe casual observer it seems a mere 
machine. But he who imagines that because 
the turtle is timid it is consequently a fool, 
is aS much mistaken as to imagine a bashful 
person a nonentity, They hunt methodically 
for food, they fall desperately in love and 
woo persistently. In his monograph Prof. 
Agassiz leaves us this incident to remember: 
He saw aturtle perform an action with his 
legs we could hardly believe possible—he 
saw the male caressing the female, rubbing 
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her head with his foot for several minutes 
in the most affectionate manner. Last 
summer I witnessed a fuuny sight; as I 
floated down a quiet stream | saw a spotted 
turtle ona piece of wood not large enough 
for two. Presently another turtle popped 
up out of the water and attempted to climb 
on the improvised boat, but was pushed 
back into the water by the occupant of the 
improvised barge. Again and again it tried 
to get on the piece of wood, but to no avail, 
brute force alone kept the owner in possess- 
ion. The persistent fellow sank out of sight 
but soon reappeared on the other side of the 
boat and, giving ita sudden blow, knocked 
the turtle off and quickly climbed on board; 
it was the modern political game of ‘the ins 
and the outs” and showed the common sense 
of theturtle. The common fox turtle we find 
in the woods is precisely the same; I have 
had little success in making them show off, 
but there was in every case a recognized 
individuality. Romanes refers to this same 
power in the tortoise; it would come to a call 
and manifest its affection after an absence of 
several weeks, showing that the tortoise had 
not only feeling but memory. We all re- 
member the tortoise, distinguished by being 
mentioned in the Natural History, that 
plainly showed its affection whenever the 
good old lady came in sight who had fed it 
for thirty years. 

A little boy eight years old found a full- 
grown tortoise. Being fond of pets he 
soon tamed it. The tortoise learned to 
recognize its young master’s voice, and would 
stretch outits neck when it heard him, but 
would make no sound. This boy’s aim was 
to have the turtle submit to a small harness 
so that he might play horse. At last, as 
the cold weather drew on apace, the tortoise 
disappeared, but in May it returned and had 
retained a vivid recollection of its young 
master and of all it had been taught the 
previous summer. It is true that life was 
made very easy for the tortoise as to asupply 
of food, but to haveto submit to a tyrannical 
little boy who exacted obedience could not 
have beenalwayspleasant. Wecannot believe 
that it returned simply forfood, it must have 
felt an affection for its young master; it had 
learned much during the simmer and re- 
membered it for seven months. Agassiz 
tells ofone of our largest turtles, that while 
apparently asleep it would approach its prey 
gradually and surprise it, thus showing 
caution that can never be classed as instinct 
and is never recognized as such. It shows 
intelligence; the animal says to itself at the 
outset, ‘‘1 must be careful;’’ the animal 
knows the danger of detection and takes the 
path of safety whether it be fast or slow. 
Whatever quality of mind you may call this, 
it is just what a snappingturtle has. Again, 
they have tenacity of purpose, and when 
they once take hold, even pain will not make 
them let go. Some think the snapper can- 
not let go, but my belief is that it holds on 
intentionally. I once had an opportunity to 
watch a tussle between a mink anda snap- 
ping turtle; the snapper held on like 
grim death, and the mink held on to the 
turtle’s leg. I took hold of the mink and 
pulled hard, I put my foot onthe turtle and 
pulled, but neither would let go, the question 
was which would give way first, the turtle’s leg 
or the mink’s tail; whenI consider the tenacity 
with which they fought tilldeath, Iam_ will- 
ing to give them credit for a deal of courage 


that can scarcely be considered as merely 


instinct. 
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Mrs. Earle: Your daughter has been study- 
ing painting, hasshe not? Mrs. Lamoye: 


‘‘Yes: you should see some of the sunsets 
There never was anything like 
Christian Register. 


she paints. 
them!”’ 
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n a common body, to be known as the 
initarian National Conference. 


Art. Il. This National Conference shal] 


be composed of such delegates, elected once friends with the Easter greeting. 
in two years, not exceeding three from any it consists of a new and beautiful carol set to 
as'music by Mr. J, F. Hughes, the organist of 


organization, 


may be accredited to it by a certificate cof 


heir appointment. 


Art. IL. 


The Conference shal] 


biennially, at such time and place as it may 
designate at its successive biennial sessions, 


unless otherwise directed by the Council. 


Art. IV. Its officers shal] 


’resident: six Vice 


consist 


Presidents: a General 


Secretary and Treasurer; a Council of Twelve, 


ncluding the General Secretary and Treas 


urer, of whom not more than half shall be} 
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Wotes from the Ficld 


Proposed Revision of the Constitution of |of the delegates accredited thereto, provided 


the National Conference. 


Pursuant to a vote passed in September, 


ISg1, by the National Conference of Unita- 


cil appointed a Committee of seven to con- 


sider all propositions for a revision of the 


Constitution, to recommend such changes as 
might be deemed expedient, and to publish 
their conclusions six months before reporting 
the same to the next session of the Confer- 
The Kevision Committee consisted of 
the Rev. Messrs. F, B. Payne, of California, 
KE. E. Hale, C. C. Everett, M. J. Savage and 
C. G. Ames, of Massachusetts, ]. W. Chad- 
wick, of New York, and Mr. W. B. Weeden, 
of Rhode Island. 


ence. 


At meetings of the Committee held March 
17 and Ig, 1894, at 25 Beacon St., Boston, 


there were present, Messrs. Hale, Savage 


Ames and Weeden: and the views of the 


three absent members were presented in 


writing. 


States, three from the Middle and Southern 
States, three from the Central Western States, 
and three from the Pacific States, who shall 
be elected at each meeting, to hold their 
Kemittaneces should be made payable to |offices for two years, and until their successors 


are appointed. 


Axt. V. The Council, during the inter- 


vals of the biennial sessions, may fill vacancies 


the interests of the Conference, and entrusted 

to it by that body, which is hereby declared) 

a purely advisory one, 
' ° | > + . ‘ . » . -_ . 7 " . . . . 

Art VI. ‘The National Conference, until engage in Studies of Poetic Form, Aprilg and 

further advised by its experience, adopts the 


. . . 

itself to recommending to them such under-' gress St., April 14 and 28, at 2 p. m.; and 
, Ey : 7 

takings and methods as it judges to be in the} the Map Journey Circle at Mr. Wanzer’s, 917 

heart of its constituency. 


Arr VIL. This Constitution 


amended at any regular meeting of the Con- 


ference, by a vote of not less than two-thirds 


public announcement of the proposed amend- 


ment has been given three months in advance. 


[It will be seen that the changes recom 
mended consist of a new 


warranted by experience. | 
Boston, March 23, 1S94. 

E. E. Hate, Chairman, 
C. G. AMEs, Secretary. 
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PREAMBLE,--/i Aereas the great 


at this time, increase our 


devotion of their lives and 


of his Son,— 


selves in 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


After 


schemes or plans of amendment, the Com- 


deliberating over seven different 


mittee. by unanimous action of the members 


adoption the following — 


MODIFIED FORM OF CONSTIEU PLON, 


The Conference ot Unitanan and other 


Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it 
for more and better work for the Kingdom 
of God. 


Christian 


These churches have inherited the 
and Unitarian names. Kecogniz- 
ing these names as the symbols of universal 
religion—or of freedom, progress, truth and 
righteousness — we welcome to fellowship 
and co-operation all of every name who can 
unite with us. 

ArT. I. The Churches and other organ- 


izations here represented, unite themselves 


'Christian faith and work. 


| Arr. Ill. 
the Western Conference, and 


| body as the Conference may see fit to invite, shall 
be entitled to representation by not more than 


three delegates each. 


wish to be followers of Christ. 


in general sympathy with our 


practical aims, 


Contributions to the 
Conference. 


Geneva, Ill...... 
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Chicago, II. 
With unfailing taste Mr, Blake presents his 


meet 


of a 


congregation and the wider circle of his 


This year 


the church, and a beautifully printed copy of 
Mr. Blake’s familiar hymn, ‘Standing on 
the Shore at Morning,” also set to music by 
Mr. Hughes, G. 
During the month of April, at 10:15 Sun- 
Blake 


day morning, Mr. will continue his 


Conversation Lectures on the Seven Great 
Teachers,——the first three Sundays on **The 


Ethics of the Koran,’’ and the last two on 


‘The Thought of God in the Koran,”’ The 
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To Introduce 
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METCALF 


STATIONERY Co. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


‘will preach on ‘*Independence;”’ 


Sunday School is at 9:55 and the church ser- 
vice at If a. m. On April 8th, Mr. Blake 
April 22, 
‘Joy as a Duty;” April 29, ‘Honoring One 
Another,’’ The Social Meeting of the Church 
will be held Friday evening, April 20, at 


the parish house, The Ladies’ Aid Society 


may be 


Preamble, an 
rian and other Christian Churches, the Coun-jabridgment of Art. 1, and of the name of the 
Conference, the omission of Articles III., IN. 
and X.,with some minor changes that seemed 


{We print below the omitted or amended|historians of the age, but also a most vivid 
articles of the present Preamble and Consti- 
tution, that our readers may more readily 
judge the scope of the Committee’s recom- 


opportunities 
and demands for Christian labor and consecration, | Woodruff Hotel, 21st St. and Wabash Ave., 
sense of the ob- te ; ; . , 
ligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ} OF at Freidman’s, 105 State St., and 5. W. 
to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the 
possessions to the 
service of God, and the building up of the kingdom 


Art. 1—Therefore the Christian churches of|for this society is similar to that of the pre- 
the Unitarian faith, here assembled, unite them- 
a common body, to be known as the 
other} been provided for every day except the four 
Christian churches, to the end of energizing and|_., 
stimulating the denomination with which they are Saturdays and the 
connected to the largest exe:cions in the cause of 


The American Unitarian Association, | ‘Announcements’ column. At8 Pp. M., April 
such other theo- ) i . : 

ie ses Sa tala a . ~ ofesso . Satoh delivered his lectur 
present, agreed to report and recommend for logical, academic, or humane organizations in our I, Professor H atoh delivered his . 


under the Shogunate; during the remaining Room 1108. 


Art. IX.—Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the , , 
largest unity of the spirit, and the widest practical lecture-recitals, will give a course of music- 
co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who talks 


Art. X.— While we believe that the Preamble 
and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent 
the opinions of the majority of our churches, yet 
we wish distinctly to put on record our declaration 
that they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, 
and are not intended to exclude from our fellow- ae ye will ow 
ship any who, while differing from us in belief, are} will be assisted in his renderings by Mr. buildings, and its novel arrangement 1s 
purposes anc 


Western Unitarian 


Previously acknowledged. ........... $210. 
Sent in since then:— Milwaukee, Wis..., 35. 


will meet April 3, at Io a. m., with Mrs, 
Ayers, 1095 Taylor St.; and April 17, with 
Mrs. Loveday, 25 S. California Ave. The 


Branch Alliance will meet April 24, at 2:30 
Park Ave. 


The Covenant Class will meet Wednesdays 


» m., with Mrs. Wilson, 123 


atS p. m., at the parish house; the King’s 
|Daughters, as usual, Wednesdays at 4:15; 
;and the Sunday School teachers, Mondays at 
4:30. One section of the Unity Club wil] 
23, at 7:30 p. m.; another studies Shakes- 
peare, April 2, 16 and 30, at 7:30 p. m.; the 


art section meets at Mrs. Mahony’s, 720 Con- 


Monroe St., April3 and 17, altS p.m. s. 


SINAL CENTRE:—The famous historian, 
Von Holst, author of the Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States, and now Head 
Professor of History in the University of Chi- 
cago, has consented to give a course of 
twelve lectures during the next six weeks, 
Thursdays and ‘Tuesdays, beginning April 5, 
on ‘**The French Revolution, tested by Mira- 


beau’s career.”’ Prof. von Holst is not on the 


Extension staff of the University, but has 
nevertheless been persuaded to repeat this 
delivered to 


course of lectures, recently 


crowded houses at the Lowell Institute, Bos- 


ton; and as he is not only one of the foremost 


and dramatic lecturer, this opportunity should 


not be lost by those who can hear him. 
Course tickets, only $2.50, may be procured 


of the secretary, Miss Rose G. Kauffman, 


cor. of Jackson St. and Michigan Ave. 


ALL Souu’s CHurcH: The April program 
ceding months, some kind of activity having 


The 


sermon subjects will be announced in the 


first ‘Thursday. 


Sunday evenings of the month, Mr. W., 


at the piano, on 


» 


Shakespeare of Music’ 


Emperor of the Pianoforte.’’ Mr, 


'Thomas D. Beddoe, the English 


sion, 25 cents. 


Waugh Lauder, the originator of the musical 


‘*Beethoven, the 
; “Wagner, Discoverer ——$—$—— 
of a New Tone-Continent’’; ‘*Schumann and POW DER POINT SCHOOL, 
Chopin, the Romanticists’’; and ‘*Liszt, the 
Lauder 


Course tickets will cost $1.00; single admis- 
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ee ee: 


CHAS. SCHUSTER, 


MEN'S FURNISHER and SHIRT MAKER, 
66 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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ART FLORAL. CO. 


Choice Cut Flowers, 
Decorative Plants. 

All kinds of Garden Work. 
Choice Roses. 


3911 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 


Tel. Oakland 845. Branch No. 6 Forty-Third St. 
BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO, 


—_—.£ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


wey Funst Chass WORK. WIRHOL AS AUW 
’ 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 EK. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA, | 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


It has no equal. 40,000 acres of the finest 
lands for farming or deciduous fruits now 
open for settlement. North central San 
Bernardino County, main line railroads, 
$22 per acre with perpetual water rights. 
Terms 4 cash, balance 3, 6 and 8 years at 
6 percent. Get in on the ground floor, for 
prices will surely advance. 14,000 acres 
already taken for actual settlement. 

EXCURSION APRIL 5th. 


Southern California Improvement 60. 
C. N. LOUCKS & CO., 


Genera! Agents, 
100 Washington St. 
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OH! IF.1 ONLY HAD HER 


Complexion ! Why it is easily obtained. 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 


adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 


tenor. | and home life for the boys. 


F. B. KNAPP, S. B: 
ee 
ATT 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Davenport, la. 


ees. 20. young ladies and gentlemen of our Society 


About three months ago thirty-five of the 


A liberal education with good home influence 
Reference: JAS. Cy PARSONS; 
E. E. Hae, D.D. Principal. 


yf 


April 6, 1894. 


the first and in every way the 
best. [hese imitations are thus 
named in the hope of confusing you—in the hope that you'll 
mistake them for Pearline. lor most people, that ought to 
be enough. It ought to convince them that the article so 
wmitated, so copied, so looked-up to, ts the one that is the best 
to use. If your grocer sends you an imitation,be honest—send 
‘t back —demand Pearline. 882 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


: 
They End this way 
—the names of most so-called 
washing compounds, And it 
isnt an accident, either. It’s 
to make them sound something 
like Pearline. That is the 
original washing compound 


a 
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WE HAVE ON HAND A FEW SETS OF 


| HACKERAY’S WORKS 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 


’ 


Cloth Bound; Well Printed; Large Type; Profusely Illustrated, 


NHT PRIoB, $3.00 PBR SAT, 


WHILE THEY LAST, 


ORDER EARLY. FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


a 175 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
Produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 

The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 
or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 

Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 


The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


met at the parlors of the church and formed 
a class, with Mr. Judy as its leader. Its 
purpose was to study and discuss religious 
subjects. The class has met semi-monthly 
all winter, and through the pastor’s endeav- 
ors and the discussions, the members have 
gained much information on the fundamen 
tal questions of religion, and have also en 


joyed the evenings socially. The fact that 


suspended. 


spiritual law. 


formation of the class is sufficient evidence | 
that itis appreciated by its members. It is 


to be regretted that it has not a larger mem 


the attendance has not diminished since the |\communion with the Infinite. 


bership. K. 
Barre, Mass. 

Easter Sunday completed the fifteenth 
year of Kev. A. F. Bailey’s work as the 
minister of the First Parish in Barre, Mass. 
The usual Union Service was held by the 
congregation and Sunday-school; and a 
collection of sixty-seven dollars was taken up 
for the A. U. A, 

Toronto, Canada. 

Below we give the statement of principles 
of the First Unitarian Church of Toronto, of 
which Rev. Hl. Hf. Woude is pastor: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, 

Athrming the exercise of perfect freedom 
of thought in religion as in other things to be 
a personal right and duty, this Church does not 
require its members to assent to any creed, 
and excludes no one for any doctrinal differ- 
ence, It welcomes to its fellowship all who 
seek to promote Truth, Righteousness and Love 
in themselves and others; it has no other test 
of acceptance. This Statement of Principles 
is put forth, not as binding. upon any one, 
but as an explanation of some of the dis 
tinctive beliefs of Unitarianism to-day, which 
this Church represents. 

[. GOD, THE FATHER OF ALL. 
‘The Lord our God is One;"’ the Immanent 
Spirit and Life of the Universe; the Intinite 
and Eternal Power, Wisdom and Beneficence, 
over all things and through all things, guid 
ing the operations of nature, the evolution of 
worlds, and the life of man, to ends of ulti- 
mate good. 
2. THE DIVINITY OF MAN. 

Man—not fallen, but ever ascending to 
higher stages of being; the most perfect ex- 
pression of the Divine; by nature a Child of 
God, 

3. THE SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP OF JESUS 
CHRIST, 

The Manof Nazareth; whose pre-eminent 
Divinity exemplified the possibilities of the 
Divine Hlumanity residing in all men; the 
most sublime Prophet of the Soul that the 
ages have produced; the wisest and loftiest of 
the Teachers who have guided mankind in 
their religious development. 

4 THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, 

A fundamental principle of the religion of 
Jesus, implied in the Fatherhood of God. 
A Brotherhood, not limited by creed, race or 
condition; outflowing in all brotherly activities 
tending to the amelioration and ennobling of 
human life; its consummation, the union of all 
humanity in the ties of peace and good fellow- 
ship. 

5. RELIGION NATURAL TO MAN, 

The sense of relationship to God and duty 
—not imparted from without, but inherent in 
human nature; the impulse of the divinity 
within the soul; while independent of, yet in- 
cluding, all bibles, churches and faiths; its 
purest realization—perfect obedience to the 
will of God, orto love the best and live the 
best we know, 

6. CHRISTIANITY—THE WORSHIP OF GOD 
AND THE SERVICE OF MAN, 

The highest form of historic religion; a life 

rather than a creed; not an orthodoxy of 


175 Dearborn St., 


Unity PusnisHine Co. 


beliefs, but a principle of personal conduct; 


in essence, Love of God and Love of Man; 


CHICAGO. ‘its truest expression, serviceto others. 
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7» PRAYER— TO UPLIFT MAN, NOT TO CHANGE 


Gob, 


We conceive the universe as an evolution 


of beautiful, beneficent, unvarying order, gov- 


erned by laws which are never reversed or 


Prayer changes no physical or 


It is rather an expression of 


that law by which the soul of man ever aspires 


toward the Llighest, and the finite holds 


Notalways in 
words; for ‘the prayeth best who loveth best;”’ 
and labor for the noblest ideals is prayer in 
action. Thus may the whole life be made a 
prayer, 
S. IMMORTALITY FOR ALL. 

very soul, being achild of God, anda 
partaker of his nature, is by consequence 
immortal. Death is a beneficent provision of 
the Divine Parent for bringing all his chil- 
dren into a fuller and richer life. 

Q. EVIL TRANSIENT, GOOD ETERNAL, 
Retribution, being natural, not arbitrary, 
is never to be evaded Or transferred; being 
remedial, not vindictive, cannot in the 
nature of things be everlasting. The monstrous 
doctrine of an eternal hell we repudiate asa 
No evil 
can befall the good man in life or death, 


gross libel on the character of God, 


Goodness is an eternal law of God, and will 

finally overcome all evil; and only as we 

accept and practice this law can we find 

peace in this world or in the world to come. 
10. SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 

Salvation—not escape from the con 
sequences of sin, which are inevitable, but 
freedom from sin; obtained, not by the sacrifice 
of another for us, but by our self-sacrifice for 
the good of all; its outlook-—the continuity 
of human development in all worlds, or the 
progress of mankind upward and onward for 
ever. 

Il. THE UNITY AND SACREDNESS OF ALL 
rRUTH. 

All truth is from God, and means progress 
and blessedness. Science isa handmaiden 
and helper of ‘True Religion; the facts of the 
one can never contradict the facts of the 
other: and the natural soil of truth is the free 
and open mind. Therefore, taking truth for 
authority, not authority for truth, we deem it 
our highest duty to follow the truth in love 
wherever it leads. 

12. REVELATION UNIVERSAL AND PROGRES- 
SIVE. 

Coming; through no single channel or in any 
miraculous way, but naturally, through many 
channels; not of the remote past or of one 
people only, but of all times and nations, 
The province of revelation is the whole world 
of truth; every new truth belongs to it; and 
so far from its being ended, our belief is that 
humanity is to-day only in the dawn of still 
greater revelations yet to be. 

13. INSPIRATION——A LIGHT FOR EVERY MAN, 

Not something locked up in writings or 
limited to any sect, age or race; but to-day 
and here, just as truly asin the infancy of 
the world and in Palestine, the Infinite Spirit 
of Love, Wisdom, Truth and Beauty waits to 
come with its inspiration into every receptive 
mind, 

14. THE BIBLE —LITERATURE, NOT DOGMA. 

A product of religion, not its origin; while 
not to be accepted as infallible, some parts 
being contrary to the truths of science, the 
best reason and conscience of our time, and 
the teachings of Jesus, yet to be prized as the 
most important and precious of all the sacred 
scriptures that we inherit from the past of 
man’s religious life. 

15. THE SUPREME AUTHORITY OF REASON 
AND CONSCIENCE, 

Accepting that only as authoritative which 
is true, we hold reason and conscience to be 
man’s endowment for the discerning of truth. 
No one can be expected or required to believe 
anything contrary to reason; but every 


person should listen to and obey the deepest 
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Model 35 


COLUMBIA. 


Ge ] Ss 
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A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34. 


The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman in the 
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TRIAL g FREE. 


land. Jt is free at our agencies, or mailed for 
fwo two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


New York. Hartford. 


Boston. 


Chicago, 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 T'wenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 82098. 
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LP ae Yar Sebsoription 50cm 
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: eae” 211-213 Wabash Ave. 

=" __CHicaco_| 


The APRIL NUMBER will be issued 
on the [5th of the Month. 


Buys our 89 Natural Finish Raby Carriage 
complete with plated stee! wheels, axle, 
springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made ot best mate- 
rial fine!y finished reliable and guaranteed for 3 years. Ship 

on lO days'tral, FREIGHT PAID; no money required ie 
2 advance. 75.\0") in use. Weare the oldest and best knowr 
coneern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothirg but what we 
ruarantee tobe as re sented, sold at the lowest factory 
prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
catalogue oflatest designs and styles published, 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BELLS ¢ eas” 


Purest Bell Metal, (Cop er and Tin.) 
_ ___ Send for Price and Catalogue. 
‘iemm SNE BELL FOUNDRY.BALTIMORE. K&D 


INSTRUMENTS °°3:-2i2" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work. at moderate prices. 
Address GEORGE WALE. MarxksBporo, New 


ey $2.1 


- 


LARGEST H BELL M 


GHURC 


A $1! Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might 
subscribe, and we will send you Tur Sr. Louis 
The price of the magazine 
Address 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZIN , “ar etn en” you are out of employment, or have spare 


MaGazine a full year. 


is $1 a year. A sample copy for 6 cents. 


| 


ersey.|a large number of cases of nervous debility, 


UNITY 
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suggestions within his own soul as the voice 
of God, ever striving to prove all things, and 
to hold fast to that which is good. 

16. THe FREE CHURCH, 
A voluntary association of earnest persons, 
not limited to any form or faith, uniting, in 
the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, for worship, for religious thought and 
inquiry, for moral self-improvement, and for 
human helpfulness; a feasible basis for the 
Unity of Christendom and the Fellowship of 
Religions 
PERSONS in 
sympathy with the spirit of these principles 
fo co-operate with 


We earnest/y invite All 


this Church in making 


them known throughout this community. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


The following item comes from 
CaO ‘ferald of March 22:— 
GREAT FALTES TRIES NEW CHURCH LDEAS., 
The plan of liberal ministers of Chicago to 
found a new church was outlined in 7Ae //er- 
ald a few weeks ago. At the same time anum- 
ber of liberal religionists of Great Falls, Mont., 
were contemplating organizing a new church, 


lhe Chi 


and made their effort a realization of the idea. 
The church chose as its minister Rev. John Du- 
mont Reid, and held its first meeting March 
4. It already has a large membership and 
its organizers are pleased with the start. It 
is called the’ First Liberal Church of Great 
‘alls. 
Perry, la. 

Lhe Unitanan people have decided to buy 
a lot and build a Church, this present season 
if possible, Acanvassing committee is now 


engaged in calling upon citizens for sub 


scriptions, The following statement at the 
head of the subscription list sufthciently sets 
forth 


solicited: 


the main object for which funds are 


“We, the undersigned citizensof Perry and 
vicinity, hereby agree to pay the sums set 
opposite our names for the purchase of a lot 
in Perry, lowa, and to erect a Liberal Church 
building to be owned and controlled by ‘*The 
Unity Church of Perry, lowa;”” said building 
to be for public worship, and moral and 
religious instruction; to be open at all times 
for the holding of any educational, social, 
philanthropic and moral meetings, and to aid 
in carrying on any work or service for the 
improvement and benefit of the citizens of 
Perry; provided, however, that a_ sufticient 
amount be thus pledged to purchase and 
wholly pay for one of the lots the Society has 
in view.’’ 

In order also to show an intelligent and 


sufficient cause why the people of Perry 
should be asked to aid in building another 
Church here, the Minister of the Unitarian 
Society will give an address on Sunday 
morning at Union Hall, setting forth the 
special reasons why Perry needs at least one 
more Church. Both those who are convinced 
and those who are undecided, are earnestly 
invited to come out and hear the **Ten Reas- 
ons Why Perry needs a Unitarian Church,”’ 
—Perry Chief. 
———ii>-@-—~<a— 

For a Tonic After Fevers. 
| Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. B. FLETCHER, Indianapolis, Ind., 
says: *‘l have used it with great satisfaction in 


and as a tonic after fevers.’”’ 


~ i —P> ¢ a 
Things Are Looking Better, 


Yes, every day shows cheering signs of im- 
provement in every branch of business. If 


time occasionally, write without delay to B. F, 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 256 $100 Ago 
dress the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn &t., Chicago. 


Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., who can 
The Man J SSG | make suggestions that will be worth your con- 


sideration. 
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FREE READING! Unitarian tracts and other 


hey read of this plan of Chicago preachers|St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sunday School 


Contributions from Schools. 
Previously acknowledged 
Received since then: — 
Menomonee, Wis. . 


Bandusia Wakefield, Sioux City, lowa; Mr. 
and Mrs. B. A. Plummer, Forest City, Iowa; 
Bradley, Mrs. EK. P. Bradley, 
Quincy, [ll.; Mrs. S. L. Moore, Riverside, IIl.; 


Sibley White, 


oe: ae 


kor life membership:—Mrs, J. 


Prizes in Sunday Schools. 


The questions whether Sunday School 


HIS LATEST WORK. 


woe eo: The Spirit of God. 


enc sOaRe Us cHTevndes 2 By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 
US, ee ee cca deeaa ae o.meee: cane 
St. Louis, Mo, (Unity | Sa 15.| Author of ** The Oriental Christ,” * Heart-Beats.” 
Grand Haven, Mich. (Geo. Stickney)... 5 Ete, 
a — 
Contributions from Individuals. Tansee op Concence. 
Previously acknowledged... .......... $19. I. The Spirit. 
Sent in since then: — Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
; Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 

For Annual Membership:—Rev, J. V. IV. Sense of the Unseen. 

at ee oe a aya V. The Spiritin Nature. 
Blake, ‘ hicago; Miss L. L. Dew Cys VI. The Kinship in Nature, 
Mrs. EF. C. Whipple, Sheffield, Tll.: Mrs. Vil. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
: ; VIII. The Spirit in Life, 
Rose EK. Damon, Prof. (¢ M. Wood IX. The Spirit in the Spirit 

— : " . a X The Spiritin Immortal Life, 
ward, Mrs. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
Mo.; C. A. Witzel, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. | XII. The Spirit in Love, | 
. : ‘ead XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 

M. HH. Parker, Coldwater, Mich.; Miss} XIV. he Spirit in Christ. 


XV. The Spirit in History. 


XVI. The Spirit in all Religions, 
XVII. Life in the Spirit, 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


prizes are good or bad is one that there is a 
difference of opinions about, Doubtless all 
that 


made interesting in some way if it is going to 


would agree the school has got to be 


attract the children, 
prizes may help to secure a large and regu- 
lar attendance, But the prize business ca 


be easily overdone, We heard of a school 
In a city near Boston where the teacher had 
a large and prompt class as the result of of. 
fering a cent to every member every Sunday. 
The children were the sons of mill-operatives 
and a cent was a sum not to be despised. 
But while this class was thus growing, the 
mill-operatives struck for higher wages; and 
a Sunday or two later there was only one boy 
in the class. The teacher asked in surprise 


where the other boys were and was told 


they were around the corner, ‘They had held 
a meeting and voted that henceforth /we cents 
a Sunday should be their lowest rates, and 
they had sent one of their members to an 
nounce their action and were waiting to hear 
what their teacher would do about it. G. 
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Correspondence 


The Mormons and the Parliament. 
EprroR Unrry:—The Rev. Mr. 
makes the statement in a recent English pub- 
that the 


from the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 


lLlaweis 


lication, Mormons were excluded 
Knowing the scope and avowed purpose of 
the Parliament, I think the statement must be 
a mistake. Please tell me through the col- 
umns of Uniry whether Mr, Haweis has been 
misled or not. If the Mormons were excluded, 
lam interested to know the ground of their 
rejection. 

St. Lous, Mo. 


1 am very truly yours, 
JOHN SNYDER. 
Epirok Untry:——In compliance with your 
request I send you the following statement of 
the action of the Wor!ld’s Congress Auxiliary 


and a discreet use of The Oriental Christ. 
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Mozoomdar’s Book 


By PRoTAp 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 


Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ihe gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners andustoms about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Ku- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one; there we find the life of Christ formnu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bolas. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
speak of an Kastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pulgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part. 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 
The existence of this book is aphenomenon; 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.— Christian Union. 
It is astroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.—7'he 
Critic. 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


AND 


Mormon Church. No 
application was received from that Church 


in relation two the 


for participation in the Religious Congresses 
of 1893 until after the plans for these Con- 
gresses had been arranged and the World's 
Congress season opened. That application 
was therefore too late for the course pursued 
in relation to other denominations. Permis- 
sion was, however, given a representative of 
that Church to prepare a statement of its faith 
and progress, for any such presentation or 
publication 


which Dr. Barrows was Chairman, should 


liberal religious literature sent free, on|deem it wise to make. Such a statement was 
application to Miss Ellen A. Call, 3; Summer|prepared, and _ permission 
Dt. Caurence, Mass. 4t. given to read it in what was called ‘‘The 


as the General Committee, of 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


| 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more coniprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter. 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


was afterwards| UNITY PUBLISHING CQ., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Death to High Prices! 


where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalovue. 


FREE. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. lil, 


April 5, 1894. 
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No Pain! No Gas!" Section” of the Parliament of Relig: | found as a transitional stage between the | 
The 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


“ Set of 

Teeth eee ) 
Painless 
Extraction. F 


NO STUDENTS—Only trained special. 
ists employed. No charge for extracting 
when teeth are ordered. 12 Chairs. 


BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS, 


146 State St. Telephone, Main 659. 


Ladies in attendance, 
Open evenings tillro. Sundays 9 to 4. 


Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog. 
* nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
been sold by our agents for 

. For a limited time we 
. Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
all attachments free of charge. 
Shipped on approval any- 


Columbian half dollar every pur- 
chase next sixty days. 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


———— 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
| \ proved liigh Arm Singer sewing machine 
es finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
Mom and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Yeares with 
iw Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
adh der Shuitle, Secif.Setiing Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Altachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or larcve free 
FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabach Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


It You Want Work 


that 1s pleasant and profitable, send us 
your address immediatzly, We teach men 
and women how to earn from $5 per day 
to $3,000 per year, without having had 
previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that 
amount, Capital unnecessary. A trial wil! 
cost you nothing. Write to-day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box root, Auguste, Maine. 


MY mand WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


a — 


2 


on So FREE 

AND 

CUT THIS OUT and eend it to us with your name 
and address, and a will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98. and it is yours. ine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day, this may not appear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 

324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, fll. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
thatso many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by Untty PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ions. Mormon 


representative who 
brought the statement declined to read it in 
that section, and complained because he was 
not invited to read it in the General Parlia- 
ment. Such an invitation was not given, for 
reasons explained in my reply to the presidents 
of the Mormon Church, from whom a formal 
application had in the meantime been received, 
In that reply, among other things, I said:— 


| explained, in the presence of a mutual 
friend, that there was not nor ever had been 
any desire on our part to sit in judgment on 
the faith of the Mormon Church, and to dis: 
criminaje against it; but that, as we all 
know, there had been a longstanding and 
violent prejudice on the part of the general 
American public against the Mormon Church 
and people, on account of their practice, or 
supposed practice, of polygamy, and that ] 
seriously feared the admission of the Mormon 
Church into the Religious Congresses of 1893 
would excite that prejudice, and thereby 
work great harm, even if we should agree 
that the renunciation of polygamy had been 
made and was kept in perfect good faith. 
But I said I was willing to receive a paper 
setting forth the progress and faith of the 
Mormon Church, and to referthat paper to 
Dr. Barrows, and the General Committee 
of which he was Chairman, for such use 
as they might think proper, and I under- 
stood that such a paper would be pre- 
pared and presented * * * This is all 
which | then thought or have since felt it 
would be wise and just to do, under all the 
circumstances of the case. 

I closed that communication as I do this 
letter, trusting that the explanation of my 
action in relation to the Mormon Church will 
commend itself to your good judgment, as 
both considerate and just. 

CHARLES C, BONNEY, 
President World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
Chicago, Ill. 
— > «¢ 


Che Study Table 


The Magazines. 


THE January, February and March num- 
bers of 7he Magazine of Poetry, a periodical 
published at Buffalo, N. Y., are on our table. 
The January number contains selections from 
the writings of some forty versifiers, most of 
them residents of Buffalo, among whom we 
find only two familiar names, David Gray and 
Annak.Green. Short biographicalsketches, 
and in many cases portraits accompany the 
selections. In other words, the periodical aims 
to bring forward our humbler and younger 
poets. Itmust be admitted that much of the 


work is mediocre, but here and there, espec- 


are some choice bits. 


contains a few well known names, Louise 
Aubrey De Vere, and Emily Dickinson, The 


have some value as references to authors and 
publishers. H. B. L. 


an excellent article by Mr. W. L. Sheldon on 
‘What Attitude Should We Take Toward 


True Liberalism ?’’ 


for March, the most interesting article to the 
general reader, who as such is a student of 
society rather than of politics, is Prof. Ash- 
ley’s “The Village in India,’’ suggested by 
Mr. -Baden-Powell’s book on the ‘*Land Sys- 
tems of British India.” It is an investigation 
of the reality of the much talked-of ‘‘village 
communities,” as bearing upon the mark- 
theory. In connection with it should be read 
C. M. Andrew's review of E. A. Bryan’s 
‘‘The Mark in England and America.” The 
truth seems to be that while neither a primary 
nor a universal stage of social life, some such 


ially among the younger contributors, there] Fireside Library, No. 109. 
The February number 


Imogen Guiney, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Sir 


bibliographies appended to each number 


THE NoN-SECTARIAN for March contains 


the Religious Belief of Others; or What is 


IN THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 


tribal and the national constitution of society. 


IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION for February, 
Prof. Butler, in his paper on ‘University Ex- 
tension and the University of Chicago,”’ well 
states the idea of University extension as the 
giving of an affirmative answer to the question: 
‘Is it possible for busy men and women to 
discharge the daily duties of home and of 


business and at the same time be constantly 


advancing their own culture by reading and! 
study ?”’ 


“*MEtHopD,’’ the quarterly devoted to meth- 
ods of church work, comes to our table once 
more. In the first number for 1894, the article 
on **How to Build a Church” (with plans) con- 
tains some useful suggestions, and Margaret 
M. Cook’s **Ilow to Reach and Save the 
Boys” is a sympathetic study of an important 


question, 

IN To-Day for March, Dr, John S. Lee has 
a thoughtful article on ‘*History, a System of 
Law.’’ The editors seem to make a point of 
having all the papers short. The longest 
takes less than seven pages. 


To-DAy for April is the most interesting 
number of the new magazine that has yet 
appeared. ‘The series of letters in reply to 
the query ‘‘How (if at all) shall Our Children 
Read the ‘*Old Testament?” is the most in- 
structive feature; and Mr. Cross’s ‘*The Hu- 


mor of Caledon” is the most entertaining. 


The Newest Books. 


RiGHT Livinc. By Susan H. Wixon. 
Chicago : Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 292. 


A Birnpd-LOVER IN THE West. By Olive 
Thorne’ Miller. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
273. $1.25. 


EUTHANASIA. By Baron Harden Hickey. 
New York: The Truth Seeker Co. Paper, 
32mo, pp. 167. 


A CONCISE History OF RELIGION. By 
KF. |. Gould. Vol, L, comprising Sketches of 
the Chief Religions of the World, with the 
Kxception of Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. London: Watts & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 154. 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: Being a 
Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. 
Copyright American edition. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
269. $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS CooK Book. Fully illus- 


trated. Compiled by Mrs T. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Springfield, Ohio: Mast, Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick. Paper, I2mo, pp. 320. Farm & 


Growing too Fast 


means that children do not 
get proper nourishment from 


food. They are therefore 
thin, narrow-chested and 
weak. 


7 I 


ried & True 
1a 

well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 


the standard 
blood-purifier, 


rath 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, supplies 
material for growth. It 
makes sound bones, solid 
flesh and healthy, robust 
children. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


condition of society as is denoted by the mark 


| Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


The Year-Book 


Unitarian 


Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISVA. 


With Calendar Adapted for Use 
Throughout the Country. 


_ QO -— 


Price, 20c., postpaid. 


—_ O—— 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ee 


JIUST OUT! 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo--—— 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY,—A sermon by W. O. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, 10c. 


Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


I <n 
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SR SEER ae IN ek Announcements 


= 


4 ere Moe The F ity of Liberal Re- 
7 pi Mi LLIONS y oe) Mesbinn Beotekinn te hionians 


i AT THE re ie Spee ibe 
. ag Wve UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN 
1) ORLD S FAIR Saree | THIS COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR 


ANY OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CON- 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


These spoons were made up especiaily f.r the World's Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltda. 


arid were left on their hands. In order tu dispose of them j kly ° 

we make this unheard of offer. SOUVENIR & 

after dinner coffee size HEA re) Ss , . 
S 


— 
. 
i ‘ 


id 


with GOLD PLATED BOWLS. each spoon representing « 
diffesent building of the World's Fair, The handles are finely 
chased, showing t ead of Columbus, and dates 1492-1898 ana 
wording “World’s Fair City.’ They are genuine works of 
art,making one of the finest souvenir Collections ever produced. 
Sold during the Fair for $9 OO; we now offer the balance of 
this stock at LY 99c. Sent in elegant plush line ease properly 
- and express ge to any address, Send Postal Note, o; 
y 


urreucy. Money cheerfully retunded 'f goods are not as representec. 
LEONARD MF’G CO. Sole Agents. Dept.A12, 20 Adams St., Chiewgo, LI), 
What the “CHRISTIAN AT WORK’’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894: 


‘*These spoons have been submitted to us, and wo are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and use. 


DAY MORNING OF EACH WEER. 
LAW N S ful souvenirs of the World's Fair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the mone, 
cate the special fellowship with which the 


sent in payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called » to do #0.” 
PRODUCED BY SOWING THE oer 2p ee oe eee ee ee © 33333333339998 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 


1% oil 
HENDERSON em jethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
| growing less and less in iniportance, when 


Sous jused to differentiate the one from th other. 5 
4 1 AWN GRASS SEED. See [he pastors and societies named below have 
. Yam) |a growing sense of community of work and 
ast ee, tenet age 5 mame \interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
ple directions which we send, ¥aagw |mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- a 


@ without charge, with every x secration of the life that now is, and the 
order. Ses ennobling of our city, our country and the 


The Henderson Lawn Grass @er. 

Seed can be obtained from gag world, Poe ae AI \ S I OR | : 
fee, druggists, dealers or us direct, Tamm ; + 
' gues for 25 cents per qt, $l1.tv per gam ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 

‘\s peck, $5.w per bushel. If by Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


‘ Syn a ; t. for ae as 
| SpE: isl, tld © conte er gh for aR Jones, Minister. 112, 114 AND 116 STATE STREET. 


A quart will sow an area 15% gaa CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
20 feet=300 square feet; foran - ‘' 4 
acre 6 bushes are required. @ygee | Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
: Our 1894 Catalogue of SRAM |streets. David Swing, Minister. 
ew “EVERYTHING for the Cais ‘ i oe rs . 
aa ae tt N” will be sent Meee CHURCH OF OvuR FATHER (Universalist), SILKS. 
| FREE with every order ifyou Simm |8o Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
é aper ai ‘ wal : . . : . 
j ) ond oF i ee ae f ds CHURCH OF THE MeEssIAH_ (Unitarian), |9,655 yds. White and Cream Japanese Silks, 24 to 27 inches wide, 
’ Every copy, With postage. costs weeesy jcorner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, Regular price 69c—Price for this week. .........cccccccecsccccccvees 33C 


us 25 cts., and should be inthe Symiee | \W. W. Fenn. Minister. 5,000 yds. Striped Habutai Silks, 23 inches wide, 


SAW AND ADMIRED THE 


Me |NECTION WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, 
Zen | REE OF CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO 
ewe | UNITY OFFICE NO LATER THAN WEDNES- 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 


seo ee @ 0 -O@We 


hands Of every oneinterested in Jap nae Ta le, i Good value at 65c—Price for this week....... .......... ae er 39 

garden matters —Its 160 pages Sima CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (1 niy ersalist), 580 ca. Swivel Silk ny lncies wihe new gexing jciucings = SA9 98 Sr ere C 

contain nearly 500 engravings “im (corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. te ° ’ : ty pring gS; 

and eix colored plates of flowers ‘Wie a i eg erate W orth $1 ny Ss ee na wbcbecicbin 49, 

and vegetables. Postagestamps Tey | 0” Saale . Cr yds. Plain and Satin Stripe Bengaline, consisting of street and evening 

accepted as cash. Than. ENGLEWOOD NIN ERSALIST Hl RC H, shades, 20 to 24 inches wide, worth 75¢ yd.— Price for this week..... es 49, 
ees | Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 

PETER HENDERSON & C0, Pec: | \linister. Don’t fail to examine our line of Black and Colored Moire Silks before making pur- 

35 &37 Cortlandt St.,New York. fens ETHICAL CULTURE Sociery, Grand Opera chases. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST. 


House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
age thy vac a\ “al Geld hy yee? A WY 
y" Peeve 
sAoue ss. ¢,* 


VPRED | Mangasarian, Minister, DRESS GOODS. 
hiecne PRA oe MRP ANS FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the English CASHMERE and HOPSACKINGS 
Wve Meo , “a ~TEeN> -~ ? 


Atheneum Building, 15 Van Buren street. Worth 25¢c yd.—Price for this week resis 15¢ 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. Gilbert’s, Gleeson, and Jamestown SUITINGS and NOVELTIES, oe 


A SPECIAL OFFER.) Xk. A.M. Concrecation (Jewish), Indiana Worth 50c yd.—Price for this week... . oo. ccc cc ce ccceecee. been ean 35c 


avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses,| IMPORTED ALL-WOOL CHALLIES, 


i . 
\ 4 , 
x } Cary r 
P j : a«¥- 
/.’ ‘ 
a \ 


a 


/ ‘ 
aw VF a 
vr 


Minister. Worth 60c yd.—Price for this week . ....... 0.0. cess eseee, foseecagic ae 
‘rho—-~ Oak Park Unrry Cuurcu (Universalist), | ALL-WOOL HENRIETTAS, the newest spring shades, 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. Regular price 95c yd.—Price for this week..«.... ...... TeTTTERTT TTT 69c¢ 


. . é, . 
Prop.Le’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
Jenness Mit PT Month er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. CLOAKS. 
W,. Thomas, Minister. 


An elegant Jacket, with large sleeves, 


RypER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan oo—Pri . 
A family journal devoted to phys- “ : WW 3 ( c Cs t . -}] Mi . Worth $7 00 Price for this week eee 3 eeeeeeseeeeteenes eee eeeeeeese 3.48 
. avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min-| A superior quality of Moire Cape, trimmed with lace 
ical improvement and subjects|..,. ; 
ister, Sold everywhere at $12.00—Price for this week................ $6 08 
of interest in the home. ; ; é cee. . 
SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana|500 Children’s Reefers, sizes 4 to 14, 
avenue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- Worth $2.00—Price for this week.... ........ AP Pe e080 79c 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE HAS |ister. Ladies’ Light Percale Waists, pleated back and front, sizes 32 to 42, 
, BEEN 81.00 A YEAR, Sr. Paci’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie Worth 49c—Price for this Sb gE eeucevecoer Coeesceosrseeseeesteses 230 
But a recent reduction and special ar-|avenue and 25th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
rangement with the publishers enables | '*‘*': NOTIONS. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 


us to offer this —_ and UNITY Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, A Complete Set of Dress Findings. 
one year, to NEW subscribers, for Dil a laten y 
ieee aaa ae Se os wea encihc 66s aueurck: nad aw wieten Tees we Price for 
CON IE LOCoOL LAF. Unity CHurcn {l nitarian), corner GO| Twist......... i a i peg Soutie Seliies Wee a lar reek aetainieien worth 5c This 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 1 Spool Cotton....... UPS EN oer eid aoe ; RSE AME ot sees. Worth 4c Complete 
Take advantage of your only oppor-| Zjox ConGREGATION (Tewish),. Cormer|S WOO. COG... .. cccises covcce ian eee Beaks Caer & See -. worth rac Set 
tunity to obtain these two journals at Washington boulevard and Union Park. Jo-|1 dozen SE ce odo be bb cack hes Sita a dah ald et awmseneachn cee oe for 
‘ this reduced rate ' If you are already seph Stolz, Minister. I rsa SSC ESOS ESSE ERE SC COeO SEb CLES ec 6466406 06.6 aR e ba CE Oe worth 5c This 
. + . . ee 
; a subscriber to UNITY, invite your eed i gg SDs wuh ee One se Keeees Sub 6 exibekeeuesen pr s¢ Sale, 
: i See: 0 pea e es 448664 FESS 8 iWae gta da isnectce 
| friends to accept this offer, or obtain a ee ee ee See 5 ten <p ibaa k GHT WHR i Ee wane <a 
anew UNITY subscription for us and|40n’t cling tothe imperfect things, Do youp 0000 pai i, Cs ass 
have the Jenness Miller Monthly sent |"S¢ cereal foods on your breakfast table? SN ids cWaieudd 62 0h anue Tre ee Tee TT Tee eoccccccscsccces FAC : A9¢ 
either to vour own address or that of | Then you need cream. Borden’s Peerless 
| | the new subscriber. Address the Brand Evaporated Cream is decidedly super- 
ior in richness and flavor to ordinary milk or 
Nine UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY,|. y S M UIR, | O } S AQ 
UF . = 
‘ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. eS a 
Hi. ra a GREENHOUSES: 
» Souvenir Spoons. , 
: “The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam. a5) 6. another nace will be fencd the offer of leg, coo oe eee emigan Ate. oceans schon ce Rn ee CUT TEIWERD com 
if the parent of civilization.” nh another page will be found the offer Of) TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. a. 


the Leonard Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 

THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, |ss2" sss sve, cd Sven : 3 
# |Spoons for the small sum of ninety-nine cents} ¢ ¢ 

—RBY— for the set. These spoons have been submit- | H BK J kK VV S and J BSUS 99 


. ted to us, and we are sure that those who send 
JENEIN LLOED JONES. for them will be exceedingly gratified to re- 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- |ccive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print-/World’s Fair as these spoons are. The Leo- 


A Discourse By Dr. E. G. Hirscu. 


. Will - ; ; : fit 
Sat Souvenir of tia memorable Sn a censor tee mone] tmPhlet form, 32 PP.» oe Ser 1AM 
Ge Se a ay Se ae nan payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction. ——FOR SALE BY—— 


PUBLISHED BY We de not believe, however, that they will 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 'ever be called upon to do so,—Christian at 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ' Work, March 22, 1894. BLOCH & CO. 175 Dearbornsst., CHICAGO. 


